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EDITORIALS OF THE MONTH 








ORMSBY-GORE SAYS "CERTAINLY" 
ies IAL SECRETARY Ormsby-Gore has 


again announced in Parliament that the Bri- 
tish government is determined to proceed with 
partition. He even went so far as to characterize 
partition as “‘the most hopeful solution of the 
deadlock” in Palestine. We are apparently back 
once more where we started last summer. The 
January White Paper had caused many to believe 
that England was abandoning the Partition 
scheme because of the emphasis on ‘‘delay” in that 
document. But it seems that no such interpreta- 
tion was warranted. A technical commission has 
been appointed and Partition will go on. So, 
naturally will the guessing game in which the 
Jews, the Arabs and members of the British Par- 
liament are engaged. If the government knows 
its mind, it is surely keeping its own counsel. On 
January 4th, the White Paper stressed the neces- 
sity for caution and for “‘investigation which will 
undoubtedly occupy many months.’’ It empha- 
sized the fact that ‘‘for some time to come, any 
action taken will be only of an exploratory 
nature.” But apparently this unconcealed longing 
for stalling off the moment of decisive action has 
abated. There has been a change of heart, for on 
Feb. 10th, Ormsby-Gore assured Parliament that 
the government was anxious to proceed with par- 
tition at the rapidest pace possible. Of course, 
“possible”. is an elastic term. It depends too 
much on will and desire and attitude to be definite 
or clear. And what the government’s will may be 
still remains obscure. Judging from the confusion 
among all parties concerned, the various state- 
ments of policy have only beclouded the issue. 
Not only the Jews are struggling to discover 
which way the wind blows. The Arabs are equal- 
ly befuddled, and their press reflects as complete 
an inability to ascertain the government’s inten- 
tion as our own. The preplexity of various mem- 
bers of the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons is best evidenced by the questions asked 
in Parliament. The latest answers of the Colon- 
ial Secretary sound positive and determined. He 
said “certainly” several times without hedging. 
We hope that the most recent statement of the 
Colonial Secretary may be taken at its face value. 
Nothing can be more disastrous for Palestine than 
a prolongation of the present uncertainty. The 
doubts as to the country’s future, the terrorism 
which derives strength from the government’s 
vacillations, the restrictions on immigration, are 
having a tragic effect on Palestine’s economic life. 
It is the plain duty of the British government to 


release the country from the stranglehold of con- 
flicting rumors which tend to make a normal de- 
velopment of the Yishub impossible. Jews are 
not the only victims of the present situation. It is 
reported that 1,200 Arabs had to flee from Pales- 
tine because of terrorist extortions. However 
that may be, it is imperative that the government 
enter upon the determined course with the mini- 
mum, instead of the maximum, of delay. If we 
must have partition as an alternative to something 
worse, than let the necessary steps be taken with- 
out any further dilatory tactics. In the meantime, 
the government should bear in mind that the 
shamefully low “political high level” for immigra- 
tion should not extend beyond March, since the 
economic absorptive capacity of thé country is the 
only valid criterion. Sir Ormsby-Gore, unfortun- 
ately, had no statement to make when questioned 
as to how immigration would be regulated after 
March, when the present schedule expires. We 
hope, however, that the latest announcement in re- 
gard to Partition means that the Mandatory 
Power is prepared to undertake a firmer and more 
courageous attitude in the prosecution of its 
avowed policies. It is to the interest of England 
as well as Palestine that the tempo of reconstruc- 
tion continue as before—a process which is only 
possibe when both the psychic and physical terror 
have been dispelled. 


THE PORT 


‘i NEW port in Tel Aviv has been opened. 
The rough jetty, hastily constructed in the 
riots two years ago to enable the landing of pas- 
sengers who could not disembark at Jaffa, has be- 
come a harbor to which ships may come from all 
the seas of the world. “Out of the nettle, dan- 
ger,” Palestine has plucked “the flower, safety.” 
A driving rain delayed the arrival of the Jewish 
ship, the “Har Zion,” but the ship’s Jewish of- 
ficers were present at the ceremonies. That the 
Jews of Palestine were jubilant, that Tel Aviv 
danced late into the night, we well believe. Sure- 
ly all the Jews of the world share this joy—and 
perhaps not only Jews, but all who honor gallant- 
ry, who admire a heroic will to work and to en- 
dure in the face of extreme peril, all who under- 
stand the valor which finds expression in construc- 
tion rather than in destruction, in. building rather 
than in tearing down, share in this gladness. The 
first Jewish-manned ships in centuries are sailing 
to the first Jewish port since the fall of the ancient 
Jewish State. May they sail swiftly and safely 
over the waters, and may the Port, built in bitter 
need grow to a generous blessing for all. 
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‘ Soviet Trade Unions 
OX OF the numerous paradoxes in the pres- 

ent world situation is the fact that the largest 
body of organized workers, Socialist in spirit and 
purpose, is in a country of dictatorship. The 
Soviet trade unions are now negotiating with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions for 
affiliation. ‘The Soviet Unions have more mem- 
bers than the Federation. Thus—another para- 
dox—a larger body is seeking admission into a 
smaller one. The Soviet unions propose to enter 
the world body of labor on the following terms: 
Increased activities on the part of the I.F.T.A. 
against war and fascism; support sanctions against 
aggressor states; effective aid to Spain and 
China; promote trade union unity in countries 
where the movement is split; support for the 
workers’ united front and the popular front where 
such exist; call an extraordinary congress of the 
I.F.T.A.; one of three presidents and of three 
secretaries to be from the Soviet trade unions; 
guarantee that the Soviet union dues—about five 
and a quarter million French francs a year— 
would not be used against Soviet Russia and her 
trade unions. A majority of the members of the 
Bureau of I. F. of T. A. have declared that those 
terms are unacceptable. A final decision will be 
made by the Bureau at its meeting in Oslo, Nor- 
way, next May. Of the large European coun- 
tries, the French are favorable to the Russian 
terms, and the British are opposed. It is feared 
that this division on the Russian issue might lead 
to serious consequences in the international labor 
movement. 

The American Federation of Labor is opposed 
to the admission of the Russian unions under any 
circumstances. It takes the position that the Rus- 
sian trade unions are not organizations of free 
labor. If they are admitted, the International 
Federation would have to recognize the Nazi and 
fascist labor organizations as legitimate trade 
unions. 

The A. F. of L. occupies a unique position in 
the International Federation. It had been out- 
side of the international body, because of the 
latter’s socialist leanings. The real reason was 
more likely a financial one. Last year Matthew 
Woll represented the American Federation of 
Labor at the meeting of the Bureau of the Inter- 
national Federation in Warsaw. The assumption 
is that the A. F. of L. joined the I. F. T. A., be- 
cause it wants its friendship in the present fight 
with the C. I. O. The prestige of the International 
Federation is regarded as important in this con- 
nection. Matthew Woll will go to the Oslo 
meeting with instructions from the A. F. of L. 
Executive Council to serve notice that the A. F. 
of L. would withdraw from the I. F. T. U. if the 
Russian unions came in. 
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The real difficulty is less in the proposed terms 
and more in the fear of the Communists. France 
has had the People’s Front, and the Communist 
unions have united with the socialist unions. In 
England the Anglo-Russian trade union commit- 
tee, under Tomsky’s Soviet trade union regime, 
ended in disaster. The British trade unionists re- 
member it, and they are afraid of resuming rela- 
tions with the Communists. 

The many millions of Soviet workers should be 
on speaking terms with the international trade 
union movement. The simplest and most direct 
way would be for the Soviet unions to offer to 
come into the International Federation in the 
same manner in which the trade unions from all 
other countries came in—without special condi- 
tions. The distrust of the Russian unions is Rus- 
sian-made, and the Soviet union authorities ought 
to recognize it. 

In 1919 the Communist International (Comin- 
tern) formulated the famous 21 points as condi- 
tions for affiliation of national parties. The 21 
points have gone the way of the even more 
famous 14 points. The Red Trade Union Inter- 
national (Porfintern) undertook to “liquidate”’ 
the “social fascistic’”’ International Federation of 
Trade Unions. The Profintern lost out and the 
Russian unions are now bargaining with the 
“social fascists.” 

In the United States, the Communists aban- 
doned their “revolutionary” trade unions, and 
went into the A. F. of L., later into the C. I. O., 
without special conditions of affiliation. They 
supported the A. F. of L. even when the latter 
amended its constiution so as to exclude Com- 
munists from city central bodies and State federa- 
tions, thus creating two classes of trade union 
membership. They hail Lewis and the United 
Mine Workers of America though this union has 
a provision in its constitution against Communists. 
The Communists supported Roosevelt’s candidacy 
for reelection unconditionally, though they had, 
nominally, their own presidential candidate. The 
Soviet government entered the League of Nations 
without special privileges. At a meeting in Madi- 
son Square Garden last month the Communists, 
according to newspaper reports, sang the Star 
Spangled Banner, even before they sang the Inter- 
national. In the United States they have become 
one hundred percenters, even to the point of 
favoring war (collective security). 

In view of their disastrous experiences in the 
past twenty years, and the amazing metamor- 
phoses in the past few years, one might expect the 
Russian trade unions to offer, or request, to come 
into the international trade union movement with- 
out insisting on special treatment. Winning the 


confidence of the organized workers of the world, 
and solidarity with them should be their chief 
objective. 
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A CHEERFUL NOTE ABOUT POLAND 


HE MARCH of totalitarianism in Poland 

was lately called to a halt. The resignation 
of Colonel Koc, the moral bankruptcy of the 
Camp of National Unity, the growing expression 
of sentiments favorable to democracy on the part 
of outstanding personalities as well as among the 
masses are all evidences of this return to sanity. 
It has been our sad function to present the situa- 
tion in Poland in gloomy colors. Even now we 
regret that we cannot inform our readers of a 
more positive turn of events. We do take great 
pleasure, however, in bringing to the attention of 
our reading public the very significant victory, 
which the liberals and democrats in the Trade 
Union of the elementary school teachers have won 
against the attempts of the ‘government clique at 
the Gleichschalltung of the union and the trans- 
formation of its members into an_ intellectual 
storm troopers gang of the Camp of. National 
Unity. This victory is of significance not only as a 
step in the reassertion of the rights of democracy, 
but also as an object lesson that the Totalitarian 
dog very often will retain his nuisance value, only 
as a barker, whenever Democracy is willing at the 
proper time to use the big stick of militancy, bold- 
ness, and solidarity. This turn of events (bold- 
ness) is due in a large measure to the encourage- 
ment given to the progressive forces in Poland by 
the vigorous objection on the part of liberal public 
opinion abroad to the ghetto seating scheme. The 
danger of the complete fascization of Poland has 
not abated a bit nor has its companion march of 
anti-Semitism been blocked at all. It is gratifying, 
however, to report good news, even on a minor 
sector of the world and Jewish frontier. 


FROM GOGA TO CHRISTEA 


FTER AN inglorious, but highly advertised 

reign of a poet experimenting without rhyme 
or reason, Mr. Goga obtained his walking papers 
from the King. To verify the truth in his melo- 
dramatic cry, “Israel, thou art victorious,” the 
dubious burden of a puppet premiership was 
placed on the aging shoulders of the representa- 
tive of Christianity, Roumanian Style. The pat- 
riarch Dr. Miron Christea, whose regime may be 
terminated before this editorial will be in our 
readers’ mail box, has had a most unpatriarchal 
record in his Jewish dossier. It has been a rabid- 
ly anti-Semitic one for the past decade or so, ex- 
cept on the occasion of his visits abroad, where, 
probably the change of air was the reason for his 
tender concern for his “dear Jewish friends.” 
The latest step, that of the plebiscite in which the 
new totalitarian constitution was so enthusiasti- 
cally approved by individual voters in the pre- 
sence of “disinterested” officials, can serve as a 
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lesson in efficiency to Messrs. Hitler, Mussolini 
and lesser dictators. The example of violent 
and thorough anti-Semitism in practice was evi- 
dently employed by the King to discredit the Nazi 
“Iron Guard.” The anti-Jewish measures were 
not as yet revoked by the still shaky totalitarian 
ruler. The King evidently will introduce a 
“sane” brand of policy in his efforts to rid the 
Kingdom of the Jews. It will probably involve a 
slower rate of the passage and enforcement of 
new anti-Jewish laws, so as not to upset the pre- 
carious economic situation and in order to be able 
to rob the Jews more thoroughly of their posses- 
sions. Time will only tell whether the “tweedle- 
dee” rule of Carol’s own “respectable” totalitari- 
anism is to be preferred to the “‘tweedledum” of 
Goga’s brand of anarchy with his storm troopers 
running amock in the drunken stupor of an 
unexpected victory. 


MUSSOLINI WANTS A JEWISH STATE 


HE STATEMENT of the Informazione 

Diplomatica of Italy in which it denied the 
rumors that the Italian government is about to in- 
augurate an anti-Semitic policy leaves us cold. 
We have learned through bitter experiences of 
what value are promises by certain powers. The 
diplomatic remark that the fascist government 
“intends to see that the part played by the Jews in 
the total life of the nation is not out of proportion 
to the intrinsic merits of single individuals, or to 
the quantitative importance of the Jewish Com- 
munity,” makes us even more suspicious concern- 
ing Signor Mussolini’s intentions towards the 
Jews, many of whom have served him so faith- 
fully. The motives for his proposed solution of 
the Jewish problem through the creation of a 
Jewish state “in any part of the world except Pal- 
estine,”’ seems to be a mercenary one. The Duce 
would not mind utilizing Jewish capital and man 
power to redeem his failure in achievements in 
Libya and the lack of real possibilities in Ethi- 
opia. Perhaps it is merely a bid to Arab friend- 
ship. But if our first guess is correct, we can fore- 
see the reply of world Jewry. Some dreamy ter- 
ritorialists may fall for the idea of a new terri- 
tory. It is also possible that some wealthy Jews, 
to whom it does not make any difference where 
the Jewish masses go, may contribute the funds 
necessary for colonization. There is no doubt 
that many Jews from Germany, Poland and Rou- 
mania will be willing to settle in the territory to be 
donated to them, nor can we, American Jews, 
blame them for their desire to escape from their 
native lands. We can be certain of one thing; 
there will be no Halutzim who will sacrifice their 
youth, energy and comfort to build Mussolini’s 
colony, even if it be called by the euphonious name 
—a Jewish State. 








HITLER KEEPS HIS PROMISES 
\ aren TENSE expectation that precedes a Hit- 


ler speech, the explosive indignation that fol- 
lows one of his acts, are both hard to understand. 
By this time the world should be familiar with 
Hitler’s program; it has had ample occasion to 
realize that he means exactly what he says. Hit- 
ler keeps his promises—in international affairs, at 
any rate. Neither his speech in the Reichstag, nor 
his nazification of Austria hold the slightest ele- 
ment of surprise. He has been announcing his 
aims with extraordinary vigor and candor for 
over fifteen years. No one can accuse him of sec- 
ret diplomacy in any of his coups. Mein Kampf, 
published over a decade ago, offered any 
one interested a forthright and detailed chart not 
only of his ideology, but of his precise plans and 
tactics. He has even been considerate enough to 
explain that any subsequent commitments which 
interfered with his major objectives would not be 
considered as binding. The outbursts of excite- 
ment which greet each new fulfillment of some 
part of his program can only mean that the world 
does not take Hitler as seriously as he deserves— 
an error of judgment whose cost cannot now be 
estimated. We may have been justified in dis- 
‘missing the megalomaniac phantasies of Mein 
Kampf as oratory and bluster in 1926. But the 
step by step development of the Nazi program 
since then leaves no room for such illusions. The 
grandiloquent phrases of the demagogue are un- 
fortunately no longer phrases; many of the phan- 
tasies have become oppressively real—the rest are 
presumably on the way to realization. Hitler has 
discarded nothing of his original baggage. He 
has the terrible consistency, the single-track mind 
of the fanatic who goes to his goal unswervingly 
under the eyes of an unbelieving world. The 
Jews were the first to feel the full force of Hit- 
ler’s fidelity to his ideas, but let other peoples and 
countries harbor no false hopes. Their turn will 
come unless Hitler is checked. The virtual seiz- 
ure of Austria, the latest pronunciamentos in the 
Reichstag, make it abundantly clear that the Nazi 
march is in full stride. Hitler wants war as pas- 
sionately as ever. The youth who felt that to live 
in a time of ‘“‘peace and order’’ was an undeserved 
scurviness of fate; the man who in 1914 fell on his 
knees and thanked God that he was privileged to 
witness the war, has not changed. He has stated 
stridently enough that to “forge a sword” is the 
task of inner political leadership, and to find war- 
allies is the task of foreign policy. r 


The sword is being forged—there is nothing 
modest about the scale of Germany’s rearma- 
ments. In the matter of allies, he has been equal- 
ly systematic. There is nothing fortuitous about 
the Rome-Berlin-Japan pact, or the attempts to 
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find an understanding with England. In Mein 
Kampf Hitler wrote that Italy and England 
were the natural allies of Germany so as to isolate 
and enfeeble the “deathly enemy,” France. As 
long ago as 1923, he wrote sympathetically of 
Japan. His foreign policy has been realized as 
energetically as his domestic program. He has 
Italy, Japan, and now, apparently, England with 
him. There only remains the final fulfillment— 
der Drang nach Osten, the attack on Russia. 
Hitler will not be satisfied with colonies, even if 
he should get them. He has written repeatedly 
that Germany needs land on the continent of Eur- 
ope and that colonies cannot satisfy the needs of 
the “great German people.” He has not hesi- 
tated to designate the land required by him—the 
Ukraine. ‘Boundaries -are made by men and 
changed by men,” are his classic words on the sub- 
ject. How unswervingly he holds to the idea of 
territorial expansion on the European continent 
may be gathered from his attack on Soviet Russia 
in his last public address. After Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia;—After Czechoslovakia—who dares 
say? Completely consistent, completely assured, 
Hitler continues his deadly advance. No doubts 
assail him because he long ago devised the com- 
fortable formula that all criticism emanates from 
the “Jewish press,” and that “whoever looks into 
the Jewish press and does not find himself at- 
tacked has wasted the day.” Since under “Jewish 
press’”’ he includes every liberal publication in the 
world, he is naturally impervious to criticism or to 
suggestion. “Every Jewish lie is a wound of 
honor.”” The louder the outcries against him, the 
more proudly and securely he rattles his sabre. 


Hitler is in the saddle. Europe is paying the 
price of its short-sightedness and indecision since 
the Versailles Treaty. Unless the democratic 
powers of the world discover some way of halting 
the thoroughly publicized Nazi course, the plunge 
into the abyss is inevitable. Hitler is on the way 
to his Pan-German Valhalla—a Valhalla to be 
found not in some far northern heaven, but stret- 
ched across the length and breadth of Europe. 
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Niemoeller, the Intransigeant 


ME LOVE courage, particularly in a day of 


general submission to malignant power. 
Consequently many people who have had no use 
for organized religion but who appreciate cour- 
ageous resistance to political tyranny have asked 
questions about, or have affirmed the significance 
of, the kind of resistance which Niemoeller and 
his little band have offered the Nazis. 


In order to understand Niemoeller, a little sur- 
vey of contemporary church history is necessary. 
Niemoeller is one of the leaders of a group of 
religious dissidents who are known as ‘The Con- 
fessional Synod”. This is an organization of 
clergymen, with some support from laymen, who 
were organized first of all to resist the Nazifica- 
tion of the church as attempted by Hitler, particu- 
larly through his appointment of a subservient 
cleric, the army chaplain, Mueller, as bishop of 
the entire German church. Mueller, a man with- 
out spiritual stature and known as purely a poli- 
tical tool, was never able to establish his authority 
over the church. The Confessional Synod was 
able to rout him completely. It was also able to 
prevent so-called ‘German Christians”, who 
sought to compound Christianity with Nazi racial 
theory, from gaining a foothold in the church, 
with the single exception of the church in Thur- 
ingia where these bastard Christians more or less 
control the provincial synod. 


After the church struggle of 1934 and 1935 some 
of the more orthodox Lutheran adherents of the 
confessional synod withdrew from its membership 
and organized a “Lutheran Council”. They were 
afraid that the synod was violating the traditional 
attitude of Lutheranism toward the state. This 
attitude is one of obedience, not to say subserv- 
ience in all political matters, as long as the church 
is allowed to exist. The base of church opposition 
to the Nazis has consequently become narrower 
in recent years but the passion of protest has in- 
creased proportionately. Furthermore its signifi- 
cance has been heightened because it has become 
apparent that Niemoeller and his group have de- 
veloped an entirely new political attitude on the 
soil of Lutheranism. Lutheranism is traditionally 
the most compliant form of organized Christian- 
ity. It accepts a given political organization as 
God-ordained and counsels against rebellion of 
any kind. Furthermore it is inclined to be indiffer- 
ent toward problems of political morality. Luther 
had a political realism which bordered on Machia- 
vellianism. He believed that force was necessary 
to “hold a sinful world in check” and that God 
had ordained the rulers to wield the sword. As 
a consequence his spiritual heirs have usually had 
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little difficulty in accepting and condoning even 
the most severe types of political authority. Nor 
has the question of the violence of the state in its 
external relations given them any problem. As is 
well known Niemoeller was himself a submarine 
commander and only recently he wrote a book to 
prove that Christians were no less militant de- 
fenders of their fatherland than secular people. 

In spite of such a background we have the in- 
teresting fact that the church was coordinated . 
with greater difficulty than the university in Ger- 
many. The church was moribund and pitiful 
when Hitler came to power. The university was 
the pride of Germany. The university was never- 
theless coordinated successfully (though not with- 
out martyrdom on the part of courageous acad- 
emicians) ; but the church has been able to main- 
tain organized resistance. The probable explana- 
tion of this paradox is that German academic life 
was shot through with political and moral rel- 
ativism. The men and universities were too 
sophisticated to believe in the ‘natural rights” 
and the “natural laws” which still offer academics 
of other countries the basis of a faith and courage 
to resist the state. German liberalism had in 
other words reached the point of self-destruction. 
Involved in complete relativism it found an easy 
way to accept as true what power had declared to 
be true. 

There were, of course, many people in Ger- 
many who had a political dogma which prompted 
them to oppose Naziism. But political opponents 
of the regime were unable to maintain themselves 
against it. The significance of the church opposi- 
tion is that it was not political but purely religious. 
That is, it had no political alternative to Naziism. 
Many of the men who have opposed the Nazi 
state most vigorously have accepted it politically 
with naive credulity. Many of them believed, for 
instance, that it had really saved Germany from 
bolshevism. They had not even opposed the anti- 
Semitism of the state as long as the state would 
not interfere with the Jewish membership in the 
church; for they did insist that the church was a 
“community of grace and not a community of 
blood” and that therefore the state racial theories 
were not applicable to the church. 

The opposition of Niemoeller and his group is 
purely religious in the sense that they deny the 
right of the state to claim the final and complete 
devotion of man. Against this claim they set the 
demand: ‘‘We must obey God rather than men”. 
Their theology does not enable them to make 
relative choices between democracy and dictator- 
ship, for instance. They are terribly afraid of 
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giving an ultimate religious sanction to any rela- 
tive value of human history. But that gives them 
all the more strength to resist the demonic claims 
of a political system which defies its ruler and the 
nation. This is something with which they can 
deal. At this point they can become truly pro- 
phetic. They are “prophetic” in the sense that 
the Hebrew prophets were not merely champions 
of social justice as their secular followers claim. 
They regarded social injustice as the consequence 
of human sin; but pride and rebellion against God 
was the cause of human evil. All their observa- 
tions upon political behaviour were thus an exposi- 
tion of the commandment “Thou shalt have no 
other Gods before me”. These modern Luther- 
ans have lost one part of prophetic religion, its 
ability to apply religious insights to social prob- 
lems. But they retain its abhorrence of idolatry. 
They know that the final human evil is: man mak- 
ing himself God, of claiming unconditioned devo- 
tion for conditioned values of history. Thus rela- 
tive good is turned into positive evil when absolute 
good is ascribed to it. This secular age of ours 
imagined that it had bowed religious errors out of 
history by becoming irreligious. But religious er- 
rors have their source not in some particular re- 
ligion but in the structure of man. Many a secu- 
larist who has resisted the relation of the church 
to a given social status quo commits the very error 
of the priest in his own attitude. He also finds 
something in the relative world and ascribes abso- 
lute, that is, religious significance to it. 

Thus Niemoeller’s type of religious opposition 
to the Nazi state has many valuable lessons for 
the modern secularist. Every secularist must 
either become so involved in relativism and ten- 
tativity that he cannot oppose an evil because he 
has no good to set against it or he is involved in 
covert religion; for he finds something in nature 
and history which has a more or less unconditioned 
value. 

It must be observed, however, that an absolute- 
ly pure religious opposition to a political system 
is not possible. Inevitably some unconscious poli- 
tical motives insinuate themselves into the struggle 
and some political virtue and possibly moral virtue 
flows from it. The Nazis accuse Niemoeller and 
his group of using religion as a cloak for aristo- 
cratic opposition to the Nazis. There is an ele- 
ment of truth in this accusation. Niemoeller does 
belong to the old Junker class still entrenched in 
the army. His congregation was filled with high 
ranking officers of the military services when he 
was breathing defiance against the government. 
Undoubtedly the contempt of this class for the 
Nazis is an unconscious element in the struggle. 

On the other hand it must also be observed that 
certain ethical and political consequences have re- 
sulted from this religious opposition. On the 
political side it must be regarded as valuable if any 
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force is able to resist totalitarian claims, even if it 
offers no political alternatives. Such opposition at 
least leaves a slight vent open in an otherwise 
stifling tyranny. On the moral side it is signifi- 
cant that the same Lutherans who have never had 
much conscience in regard to such matters as race 
prejudice did write to Hitler two years ago and 
in their manifesto declared: “The state prompts 
us to hate Jews but the gospel persuades us to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. The state glorifies the 
Aryan man but the gospel teaches us that all men 
are sinners in the sight of God”. Their religious 
opposition drove them into at least a few points of 
moral opposition. 

Karl Barth, the intransigeant theologian, who 
was banished from Germany and who must be 
regarded as the theological guide of this band of 
dissenters, recently declared that it was high time 
for the church not to accept any state authority 
indiscriminately but to ask whether the state rests 
upon law. A state, he declared, which is not a 
“Rechtsstaat”’ does not deserve the obedience of 
the religious man. This principle of discrimina- 
tion has been sadly lacking in Lutheran political 
theory and it would be valuable to have that cor- 
rection. 

No one in the western world could possibly re- 
gard the theological basis from which Niemoel- 
ler’s group operates as adequate. A theology 
which cannot offer a principle of discrimination 
between historic political values but only an indis- 
criminate principle of criticism upon all of them is 
not adequate. Indeed it could be maintained that 
Germany is in its sorry plight politically because 
Lutheranism is a form of Christianity which has 
the most inept of all Christian social theories. 

But in a tragic age one is sometimes grateful 
for small favors. If each virtue has its own vices 
it may also be true that certain limitations have 
their compensating virtues. The compensating 
virtue of a heroic Lutheranism is that though it 
has a very narrow holy of holies it is able to de- 
fend that narrow ground, with a desperate cour- 
age. It is unable to prevent Nazism from arising 
but it is at least able to offer a final opposition to 
its pretensions. 

In regard to the Niemoeller trial there were 
rumors some weeks ago that the radical Nazis in- 
tended to demand the death sentence of Niemoel- 
ler. But all this has been changed by events in 
Austria. Hitler was able to get Austria by mak- 
ing only a few promises, most of which he has 
already broken. But one he made which he will 
probably not break. The backbone of Austrian 
fascism was Catholic clericalism. It was neces- 
sary to appease this clerical opposition and Hitler 
seems to have made some kind of promise to the 
hierarchy. Most likely Niemoeller will be the 
beneficiary of the resulting religious peace in 
Germany. 
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Why Not Biro-Bidjan ? 


O YEARS ago the Russian government 
seemed about to take steps calculated to make 
a Jewish republic in Biro-Bidjan a reality. At 
that time the Soviet government promised to per- 
mit the entrance of 1,000 foreign Jewish families 
into the Siberian territory destined for Jewish set- 
tlement. On the strength of this promise, various 
Jewish philanthropic societies became interested in 
the Biro-Bidjan project primarily for the purpose 
of making possible an appreciable immigration of 
Polish Jews into Biro-Bidjan. Now, however, the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee is 
liquidating all of its affairs in Russia. Dr. Rosen, 
the representative of the Agro-Joint in Russia for 
the last ten years, has recently returned to Amer- 
ica with the statement that the Soviet government 
will not permit the immigration of foreign Jews. 
Dr. Rosen makes definite what had long been ob- 
vious—that Biro-Bidjan cannot be viewed as a 
haven for the persecuted Jews of Europe. Its 
significance as a land for Jewish immigration must 
be limited to the Jews in Russia. So far the fact 
that less than 20,000 Russian Jews settled there 
gives little promise of an immediate vigorous Jew- 
ish center. What about the future? 

If the question whether Biro-Bidjan can be built 
up is a purely technical question, I agree that it is 
possible to develop agricultural mass colonization 
in Biro-Bidjan, to introduce industry, to make 
trade connections with the whole of Soviet Russia 
and, through the Central Government, with for- 
eign lands. 

The area of Biro-Bidjan is not small. Its cli- 
mate has a rather bad reputation, but one cannot 
expect the whole world to be made up of Monte 
Carlos and Nices. History tells us that men have 
adapted themselves to widely varying climates and 
have even used their science and technology to im- 
prove the climate. It is said that there are too 
many insects in Biro-Bidjan. But the more people 
settle in a place the less room is left for these par- 
asitical creatures; the more centers of civilization, 
the less chance for the reproducion of insects. It 
is said that the soil has its faults. It may be. But 
science in our day has more than once forced the 
earth to change its ways and experts say that the 
quality of soil is often very relative; if it is useless 
for one purpose, it may be suitable for another. 
In Petach Tikvah an attempt was made to grow 
wheat fifty years ago and it failed: the soil was un- 
suitable. In later years, however, it was discov- 
ered that the capacity of this soil to produce first- 
class oranges and grapefruit had been overlooked. 
Soviet experts who studied the region of Biro-Bid- 
jan reported that the soil was not of bad quality. 
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If oats and barley cannot be grown in all parts of 
the area why are not rice and soya beans equally 
desirable and useful products? American experts 
studied the region and their reports, too, were far 
from despondent. There is no reason to suspect 
the experts and scientists of dishonesty or ulterior 
motives. 

I assume, therefore, that from a purely geogra- 
phic point-of-view it is possible to build up a signi- 
ficant Jewish center in Biro-Bidjan. How large 
can the Jewish population there become in the 
course of time? This can never be known in ad- 
vance. Some say a million, others two million, 
and a practical colonizer, who accompanied the 
American Commission of Experts to Biro-Bidjan, 
once proved to me, pencil in hand, that all of three 
million Jews could be settled there. It may be that 
even this figure is not Utopian, since matters can 
theoretically be proved both possible and impos- 
sible. -A reliable conclusion can be reached only 
by experiment: somebody must undertake to make 
the attempt. 

But the fact that Biro-Bidjan is large enough 
and its climate and soil are suitable, or can be 
made suitable, for large-scale Jewish colonization, 
is far from sufficient evidence to allow us to expect 
the establishment of a Jewish Republic with a 
large’ Jewish population in a short time. For the 
accomplishment of this there is required an addi- 
tional element, will. Two sides must will it, and 
will it strongly and earnestly: the Soviet govern- 
ment and the Russian Jewish community. It is not 
something which can happen by chance. Republics 
and territorial centers are not the sort of things 
that spring up spontaneously on unplowed and un- 
sown land. Just as the building up of any land, so 
does the development of Biro-Bidjan demand a re- 
latively long period of pioneering labor and pion- 
eer life. 

Does present-day Russia have the prerequisites 
for this? The Soviet government says that it 
would like to have a Jewish Republic in Biro-Bid- 
jan. The plan was officially proclaimed nine 
years ago; it has never been reported that the 
government has retracted its original promise. 
Why Moscow needs its own ‘‘Zionism” has, I ad- 
mit, rather puzzled me all this time. Detractors 
have told us that the Soviet plans in Biro-Bidjan 
are somehow concerned with strategic considera- 
tions, that the government must build up a popu- 
lation there which will have the strength to resist 
a possible or, as others believe, an inevitable at- 
tack by Japan. Such an explanation does not 
sound very plausible; and with the greatest res- 
pect for Jewish miiltary ability I should say that 
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for such a purpose it would be better to settle 
Russian Cossacks in Biro-Bidjan. We have never 
had any official “theoretical basis,” of the Biro- 
Bidjan plan from Soviet sources. ‘The fictitious 
President of the Soviet Union, Kalinin, did say 
something on a few occasions, I believe, regarding 
the “ideological” side of the matter: and his 
words were reminiscent of Ahad-Haamism. He 
spoke of the danger of assimilation, of the danger 
of the disappearance of Jewish culture in the 
Soviet Union, and from his words it appears that 
a sort of Mercaz Ruhamni (a Spiritual Center) 
for Soviet Jewry must be created in Biro-Bidjan. 
Jewish Communists, were probably shocked by 
such a “petty bourgeois-nationalistic” theory and 
ignored it almost entirely. I do not, therefore, 
undertake at present to explain why the Soviet 
government “would like’ to have a Jewish Re- 
public in far-off Siberia. I have twice intention- 
ally used the expression “would like to have,” for 
a strong will has never been manifested in the 
matter. Everyone has a right to ‘his own opinion 
regarding the Soviet rulers, but one thing cannot 
be denied them: their will is always dynamic and 
aggressive. In the Biro-Bidjan plan, however, 
this dynamism of the Soviet will has been lacking 
for the last nine years. Moscow has not made the 
matter a test of its prestige. It was precisely for 
this reason that Moscow allowed the project to be 
discredited in foreign countries by the petty cash 
collections of Icor, by the pious contributions of 
Friends of Russia towards a romantic Hovevei 
Biro-Bidjan movement. The Moscow govern- 
ment would never have permitted American Com- 
munists to pass the hat at weddings and Bar-Mitz- 
vahs for Dnieperstroy, for Magnitogorsk, for 
plans in which Soviet ambitions are really 
involved. 

We have never had a clear definition of the 
scope or the intended size of the Biro-Bidjan enter- 
prise from authoritative Soviet quarters. For 
many years now Moscow has been accustomed to 
think and speak in terms of long-time and often 
of final plans: in the next five years Russia must 
produce so and so many pairs of shoes, tons of 
coal; there must be born so and so many sheep or 
hogs; there must even be educated such and such 
a number of atheists. All is planned and calcu- 
lated, and all with the desire to surpass past 
achievements. The results are sometimes good, 
sometimes bad, sometimes brilliant, sometimes 
miserable. But the ambjtion, the aggressive will 
is there. Yet concerning the final magnitude of 
the Biro-Bidjan project we have heard practically 
nothing. It is not, apparently, a problem in 


which the Soviet government is seriously deter- 
mined to achieve success. We did occasionally 
hear of figures quoted by high sources; they have 
never been greater than a hundred thousand (in a 
period when Palestine, under highly unfavorable 
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conditions and with a government which is con- 
tinually obstructing Jewish work, absorbed many 
more than 100,000 persons in two relatively good 
years!) 

Without government ambition, in a country 
where there is practically no place for private in- 
itiative and unregimented energy, nothing great 
can become of Biro-Bidjan. I do not mean that, 
because of the half apathetic conception of the 
plan in high Soviet quarters, a Jewish Republic 
cannot be created in Biro-Bidjan. In present-day 
Russia a region does not need a large population 
in order to acquire the status of an autonomous 
republic. The Kalmuk Republic has no more 
than 185,000 inhabitants, the Ajarian Republic 
with Batum as its capital has even less (154,- 
000), the Nakhichevan only 117,000. If about 
100,000 Jews should somehow gather in Biro- 
Bidjan (and at the present rate even this would 
take a goodly number of years) the region can 
very well be given the title of a ‘Jewish Autono- 
mous Republic.” Even this may have some value, 
for even such Lilliputian Republics do not grow 
on bushes among Jews; but there would certainly 
be no cause to blow the trumpet of the Messiah if 
this should come to pass. 

And there is a strong impression, that, in fact, 
Moscow has no greater aims for a Jewish Repub- 
lic than just this. 

The question now arises as to the energy which 
the Jewish community in Soviet Russia could call 
forth for the upbuilding of a territorial center. 
As far as I can judge from a distance, it amounts 
to practically nothing. For whence could the 
community draw this special energy? Without 
good reason great numbers of people do not 
abandon the places where they have established 
themselves and traverse a distance of thousands 
of miles in order to build up a new settlement 
there. Something must urge them or drive them 
out of their present homes, and something must 
draw them to the new place. 

There is no force which urges the Jews to 
move. Their economic life in Russia has become 
normal or almost normal in the last few years. 
This does not mean that Russian Jews are living 
in an economic Paradise. Their condition is how- 
ever, in general, not worse than that of the dom- 
inant national group—the Russians (large num- 
bers of Jews in Ukraine, Crimea, and White Rus- 
sia have gone into agriculture, even larger num- 
bers into the industry which has grown up and 
into the far-flung bureaucracy). There were years 
when the tendency was for Jews to emigrate from 
the small town to the village, at a time when in- 
dustry was still weak and could not absorb them. 
In recent years, characteristically, the process has 
been reversed: a flight from the Jewish villages is 
beginning; not to the small town, indeed, but to 
the industrialized large city with its attractions 
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and opportunities. In 1926, 226,000 Jews still 
lived in villages; in 1935, after the success of in- 
dustrialization, about 194,000; and now, by all 
indications, many fewer. On the other hand, the 
number of industrial workers has more than 
doubled; in 1926 there were 241,000, and in 
1935 there were 558,000. The number of Jews 
in official positions had already reached the im- 
posing figure of 560,000 in 1935. The majority 
of Russian Jews now have more or less steady oc- 
cupations and incomes; in agriculture, industry, 
administration, state-commerce, and in the liberal 
professions. To be sure, the livings they earn are 
only “Soviet livings,” but even non-Jews have no 
others. In 1928 the Soviet Union still counted 
nearly a million declassed Jews, (according to 
Larin’s official statistics). This category is no 
longer to be found in the statistics of the Jews. 
How did they disappear? The older and weaker 
ones died of want and hunger, undernourish- 
ment, physical ailments, and misery; the younger 
and stronger ones adapted themselves to the new 
conditions of life and aggressively dug their way 
tooth and nail into the various Soviet occupations. 
There is consequently no economic force which 
might motivate large numbers of Jews to leave 
Ukraine, White Russia, or Central Russia and 
set out for Biro-Bidjan where living conditions 
cannot be any better, where, because of the pion- 
eer character of the project, they must perhaps be 
worse for a long time to come. So long, there- 
fore, as the economic situation of the Russian 
Jews does not become worse, so long as they are 
not pushed out of industrial enterprises because 
they are Jews, and are allowed to retain the hun- 
dreds of thousands of government positions which 
they now occupy; so long as no storm of open, ag- 
gressive anti-Semitism arises, all of which are phe- 
nomena which most of us believe to be impossible 
under present Soviet conditions—the Jews are 
not driven to go to Biro-Bidjan. 

And if nothing drives them, then something must 
draw them. If not economic interests, there must 
be spiritual, national, social, cultural sentiments 
to motivate a young and active Jew to go to a dis- 
tant place and there by arduous pioneering labor 
and endurance to build up a Jewish national 
milieu. 

But the whole education which the younger Jew 
has received and is still getting in Soviet Russia 
has not only failed to cultivate such constructive 
motives but has strangled them. The mere fact 
that Yiddish has been granted official status and 
that large numbers of Jews have graduated from 
“Jewish Schools” (Jewish schools for the most 
part, which failed to teach such an insignificant 
subject as Jewish history) means nothing. ‘“Apos- 
tacy”’ can be taught in Yiddish, too. It is possible, 
if one cares to do so and has control of the mach- 
inerv of a system of Jesuitical or compulsive peda- 
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gogy, to teach even anti-Semitism in _ Yiddish. 
That very many of the Jewish parents in Russia 
have stopped sending their children to the so- 
called Jewish schools, with their lifeless Soviet- 
Yiddish jargon as the language of instruction, and 
prefer‘to have them in Russian or even in Ukrain- 
ian or White Russian schools, is in a very great 
measure a result of Soviet career-seeking which 
has taken possession of such large sections of the 
people. (In spite of all the “privileges” which 
Yiddish has received, Russian and Ukrainian are 
still, naturally, better grind-stones upon which to 
grind an ax.) One can imagine however, that 
nationally-minded Jews, too, have concluded in 
their desperation that rather than such a “Jewish 
education” with its grossly cynical attitude to- 
wards Jewish tradition, towards basic folkways 
and historical values, they would prefer a school 
which is “Goyish” entirely. The result is a decline 
in the number of Yiddish readers, a scene of de- 
sertion in many Jewish libraries—‘‘red as- 
similation.”’ 

Whence shall come the spirit of Jewish pion- 
eering for Jewish ideals? And if there are still 
great numbers of young Jews who speak a color- 
less, distilled, official Yiddish, what of it? Their 
mentality is already un-Jewish, reduced to the 
Soviet common denominator, emotionally vulgar- 
ized. What have they to do with quasi-Zionist 
romanticism, with the upbuilding of a Jewish 
land? 

They know as their unofficial motto Stalin’s al- 
ready canonized formula, ‘‘Culture must be social- 
ist in content, national in form.” Interpreted this 
means one and the same idea, one and the same 
interpretation of ideas, one and the same-life-in- 
terests for all the nations and tribes of the Soviet 
Union: translated, however, into the various na- 
tional languages. But if form is merely transla- 
tion, and if national culture is simply a linguistic 
variation of something which is called “general 
Soviet culture” then why does one have to have it. 
The young Jew is well able to learn Russian, and 
experience has shown us that he often learns it 
better than those who are Russian by birth. 

When cultural life is regimented, when spiritual 
self-expression is subject to military discipline, 
when everybody has to pray out of the same “Sid- 
ur” (even though in different languages), when in- 
dividuality cowers under the threatening regulative 
eve of the censor, why should anyone want Biro- 
Bidjan, a Jewish milieu of one’s own and a Jewish 
Republic? What specifically Jewish or basically 
national life-interests can be expressed in Biro- 
Bidian, for which it is worth while to offer sacri- 
fices ? 

As a rule great mass migrations, when not 
caused by hunger and need, have proceeded in a 
definite direction: from less freedom to more 
freedom. But under a centralized, totalitarian 
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regime, like the present regime in Russia, nobody 
can expect to feel more free as a citizen and more 
free in the manifestations of Jewish life in Biro- 
Bidjan than in the other parts of the land. The 
national republics in the Soviet Union are free 
only in one respect; in language. In general they 
are no more than the “colonies” of Bolshevist- 
Stalinist imperialism. But those republics did not 
have to be built up; they were territories with 
populations of long standing. The Jewish Re- 
public, if it is seriously intended and if it is to be 
thought of in terms of a large Jewish mass popu- 
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lation, must still be built up. For such a task 
chalutzim are needed. Where can they be gotten 
in Russia. How can one imagine a chalutz in 
chains ? 

Sholem Asch, I believe, told us, years ago, 
about a Jew who had “‘a talent for Eretz Israel.” 
In order to build up a large Jewish center in Biro- 
Bidjan, one must have a sort of talent for Biro- 
Bidjan, a talent for being Jewish and for Jewish 
life. Such talents are not to be found among 
Jews in Russia. They are not cultivated; on the 
contrary, they are uprooted. 


Palestine Labor Meets Unemployment 


cE WAS the sage and saintly Hillel, as many a 
S 


unday School child will tell you, who once re- 
marked: “Where there is no man, strive you to be 
aman.” As one looks at the Palestinian economic 
picture today, one is tempted to parody the 
apothegm and say: “Where there is no govern- 
ment, strive you to be the government.” For in 
this world of ever-increasing governmental regu- 
lation of economic life, the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine are left to face a crucial and distressing period 
with next to no assistance in the form of tariffs, 
public works (with the exception of a few small 
projects in the vicinity of some Arab villages) or 
relief. The only large-scale attempt to deal with 
the situation—an attempt which in magnitude and 
foresight might very well be that of a progressive 
government—is being made by the General Feder- 
ation of Jewish Labor, the Histadruth. Since the 
members of the Histadruth and their dependents 
constitute more than one-half of the Jewish com- 
munity, it is easy to see what basic importance 
their “Redemption of Work” campaign (the 
name is characteristically Palestinian in its mingl- 
ing of poetry and matter-of-fact economics) is 
bound to assume. 


It would be impossible to expect continued pros- 
perity and regular employment in a country har- 
assed by terroristic gangs and dubious as to its 
political future. Millions of pounds are tied up 
in banks since their owners are afraid to make in- 
vestments; not only labor, but also capitalist Jew- 
ish immigration is severely curtailed and there is 
a natural drop in the amount of new capital being 
brought into the country—whereas there were 
12,000,000 L. P. (Palestinian pounds) in 1935, 


_ there were only 7,000,000 in 1936 and 5,000,000. 


in 1937. The drop in immigration means a corre- 
sponding drop in the demand for housing, food, 
and other services. The tremendous drop in the 
tourist trafic—due directly to the insecure condi- 
tions of the roads and of certain parts of the coun- 
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try—affects hotels, restaurants, taxi-drivers, store- 
keepers and through them the entire Jewish econ- 
omy. What wonder that there are four to five 
thousand entirely unemployed workers and ten 
thousand whose employment is only partial? The 
percentage of unemployment is not tremendous 
when one remembers that there are over one 
hundred thousand workers in the Jewish commu- 
nity, but normal percentages mean nothing to a 
movement whose chief aim and function it is to 
absorb tens of thousands of new immigrants every 
year. 


The downward curve in Palestinian economics 
began, as everyone remembers, at the end of 1935 
when the Abyssinian War brought the tension in 
the Mediterranean to a head. The two to three 
year period of what had rather over-optimistically 
been called “prosperity” abruptly came to an end, 
but the Histadruth was wisely prepared to meet 
the emergency. It had begun in 1932 to levy a 
tax on each member for the special purpose of 
collecting an “Unemployment Fund” to be used 
if and when the need arose. The principles that 
were to govern the use of the Fund were laid 
down then, too—all money collected was to be 
administered by one central body; relief to the 
unemployed was to be given as far as possible in 
the form of work and, if that were out of the 
question, in the form of loans rather than direct 
subsidies. By the end of 1935 there were 35,000 
L. P. in the Fund, in order to augment which the 
unemployment tax on members was increased and 
a special one-time collection, the first campaign 
for the “Redemption of Work”, decided upon. 
Each employed member of the Histadruth was 
asked to contribute the equivalent of twelve days’ 
wages, and the practically unanimous response 
seemed to promise the return of fairly normal eco- 
nomic conditions when the unexpected—in the 
shape of the Riots of April, 1936—happened and 
upset the best-laid plans. Employment was nat- 
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urally further reduced and, with it, the amounts 
capable of being collected. In the Redemption of 
Work campaign 80,000 L. P. had been pledged 
and 60,000 L. P. were raised, a remarkable sum, 
considering the tragically disturbed condition of 
the country. 

With the various sums at its celia the Un- 
employment Fund set about serving as a kind of 
economic lever. With the Jewish Agency (which 
had been collecting money in the Diaspora for just 
such purposes) it éstablished a special fund called 
“Bitzur” ((‘‘Reinforcement”). The Agency and 
the Unemployment Fund each contributed 20,000 
L. P. on the basis of which about 130,000 L. P. 
worth of shares were sold to banks and private 
individuals (their investment, incidentally, has 
proved safe and profitable). Bitzur’s sphere of 
activity is what is usually called “public works” — 
road-laying and popular priced housing; by fur- 
nishing credit, it has made projects amounting to 
450,000 L. P. possible and given employment to 
thousands of workers. Acting on the same prin- 
ciples, the Unemployment Fund has made the 
initial investment, some thousands of pounds in 
each case in various smaller funds which have 
been increased from two to five times by capital 
attracted from other sources. About 40,000 L. P. 
from the Unemployment Fund and more than 
250,000 from these other sources have gone into 
the building of workers’ educational, health and 
community institutions (thirty-two thus far); the 
establishment of a chain of agricultural contract- 
ing offices; the erection of workers’ suburbs in the 
colonies (without minimum-cost housing the Jew- 
ish agricultural laborer finds it next to impossible 
to exist on the wages of a farmhand) ; the furnish- 
ing of loans to those orange-growers who employ 
only Jewish labor; and, most significantly, the 
stimulation of certain primary occupations hither- 
to practically closed to Jews—stone-quarrying 
(over two hundred workers are already employed 
in these new quarries and furnish all the stone 
used in the Jerusalem building market), and 
naval, fishing and port work (especially large in- 
vestments in the construction of the Tel-Aviv har- 
bor and the development of an industry intimately 
connected with it, boat-building). 

The official statistics have it that during the 
last twenty months over a million days of work 
have been supplied to the unemployed by these 
activities of the Unemployment Fund, but it 
should be remembered that no one individual has 
had full-time employment consistently—there are 
inevitably constant shifts and changes. In fact, 
as one of the directors of the Fund put it, the 
Redemption of Work Campaign and all the other 
activities of the Unemployment Fund can only 
keep the situation in the country tolerable—they 
cannot, with the necessarily limited means at their 
disposal, effect any really revolutionary changes. 
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Individual distress thus remains a tremendous 
and pressing problem which the Unemployment 
Fund has tried to meet by maxing about 40,000 
small loans—thousands of pounds of loans have 
already been repaid and serve as a sort of revolv- 
ing fund. Furthermore, the Unemployment Fund . 
pays dues to the Histadruth and its Sick Fund for 
unemployed workers who are thus assured of 
medical aid for themselves and their families. The 
problem of nutrition has been partially met by the 
expenditure of about 3,000 L. P. for cheap kit- 
chens, courses in cooking for unemployed girls, 
the establishment of clubs for underpriviliged chil- 
dren who are given their main meal there. In all, 
this secondary or “individual assistance” side of 
the Unemployment Fund’s activities has thus far 
been responsible for the distribution of over 
30,000 L. P. 

It took about a year—till March, 1937, that is 
—to collect the money pledged in the “Redemp- 
tion of Work” Campaign; in the meantime, politi- 
cal conditions continued to be bad, showing little 
tendency to improve in the three-quarters of a 
year that have passed since March, 1937. Con- 
tinued economic difficulties are the natural result, 
and though about 2,500 persons are still working 
under the auspices of the Unemployment Fund, its 
resources are running low and the need for a new 
stimulus in the form of a second “Redemption of 
Work” campaign seemed obvious to the annual 
conference of the Histadruth held in Tel-Aviv a 
few months ago. The only change is in the scale 
of contributions—instead of the automatic twelve- 
day wage requested from everyone, there is now 
a progressive tax, starting at one-half a pound for 
unmarried workers earning from four to six 
pounds a month or more, while the great major- 
ity, who earn from eight to fifteen pounds a 
month, must pay from two to four and a half 
pounds. The beneficial results of the first Re- 
demption of Work campaign are responsible for 
an enthusiastic attitude towards the second, hardly 
to be expected in a depressed community. It is 
already clear that about two-thirds of the sum 
collected in the first campaign will be raised this 
time. The Agency will again participate, and the 
entire Palestinian community looks forward eager- 
ly to the new economic breathing spell that is sure 
to be felt as soon as the activities resulting from 
the second campaign are launched. And, as a 
characteristically Palestinian touch, the Huber- 
man-Toscanini Orchestra contributed Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s Sixth to the 
campaign at a concert given the other night for 
the benefit of the fund. 





Have YOU contributed to the 
PALESTINE LABOR FUND? 
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As a Hebrew Teacher 


MONG OTHER documents, notes jotted 
down at random, old letters and snap shots I 
also treasure today a card which testifies to my 
membership in the “Association of Hebrew Tea- 
chers of X.” This card, and the printed inscrip- 
tion on it, is not as simple as its unimposing ap- 
pearance may lead one to believe. An entire 
meeting of the Hebrew teachers of our city, some 
eighteen in number, was devoted to discussing its 
contents and determining its final form. 


The discussion revolved around the following | 


question: do we constitute a free association, a 
union of teachers or a teachers’ union? The last 
one proved to be a stumbling:block and immedi- 
ately aroused stubborn opposition. Hebrew tea- 
chers as a general rule have studied some Talmud 
at some stage of their education. They are there- 
fore not averse, at times, to a little hair splitting 
about the implication of words and to some pilpul- 
istic reasoning. This proved to be a case. While 
some did not object to naming the group a union 
of teachers they strenuously objected to having it 
called a teachers’ union. It smacked too strongly 
of labor unions and what with the C. I. O. and sit 
down strikes, could we, who are engaged in such a 
time honored and genteel profession, afford to 
have ourselves identified with them even by impli- 
cation? 

However, the proponent of this view had some 
reason on his side. Having but recently returned 
to Hebrew teaching as a profession after trying 
his skill and luck in the business world for several 
years, he was being employed in an orthodox con- 
gregational school. His motives were quite prac- 
tical and from an immediate bread and butter 
angle also sensible. But his ignoble arguments did 
not go unchallenged. There were those who 
staunchly defended the dignity of labor and its 
unions. Statements were cited from the Talmud 
and the Mishnah illustrating this fact. But when 
the final vote was taken the majority felt that 
something more dignified would be appropriate 
and the group was named “Association of Hebrew 
Teachers of X.” It was practical and sounded 
nice; it could also be interpreted in any manner 
you chose. 

But this was not the first problem that we had 
to contend with. The naming of the group took 
place several months after it was organized and 
was incidental to the printing of the membership 
cards. Other difficulties had to be hurdled before 


we ont that far. 

T had but recently arrived to assume a Hebrew 
teacher’s nosition in X. One day, without pre- 
vious information, my colleague and I received 


® by S. Ethelson 


cards inviting us to come to an organization meet- 
ing of a Hebrew teachers group. About seven 
turned up at this gathering which was called by the 
principal of a long established congregational 
school. Officers were elected and by the second 
meeting we had a draft of a constitution. It was 
on the clause pertaining to membership that we hit 
the first snag. As the weeks went by applications 
continued to come in but in nearly every case there 
was some difficulty. One taught part time and of- 
ficiating as cantor was the other part of his duties. 
Another was a Rabbi who also conducted a class in 
his synagogue and, unaware of the wiles of organ- 
ized labor, sought admission. Some could prove 
previous experience as teachers or could show dip- 
lomas from some recognized Hebrew Teachers’ 
Institute. Others had only experience as volun- 
teer Sunday school instructors. One laid claim to 
previous membership in a teachers union in a 
large eastern seaboard city and as sole proof he 
offered a circular letter sent out by that organiza- 
tion which he had in his possession. 

Thus our membership grew, even against the 
wishes of some. Jews are merciful and it would 
have been cruel to refuse admission to a person 
who also happens to be a Rabbi or a cantor. 
When all those who sought admission and quali- 
fied were accepted we had a rather interesting 
group. 

An outsider, unacquainted with our members, 
would have thought most of our meetings rather 
tedious and the human material not very inspiring. 
But to one who knew them intimately both people 
and proceedings could be a source of interest. I 
want to remark here that Hebrew teaching and its 
personnel differ somewhat from any other branch 
of the teaching profession. Merely teaching the 
language is not enough. The instructor must also 
inspire his charges with a positive appreciation of 
the subject and its relation to Jewish life in gen- 
eral. As a result of this, the Hebrew teacher, if 
he is honest, must hold certain definite convictions 
on questions pertaining to the future of the Jewish 
nation and to the various tendencies agitating Jew- 
ish life. His position thus differs vastly from that 
of an instructor of Mathematics or Latin in a high 
school. 

Our group paid lip service in its constitution and 
at its meetings to the high and special aims which 
it set out to accomplish. But underneath the sur- 
face there was a current of unease. This was 
caused by the fact that outside the classroom and 
meeting our membership was politically highly dif- 
ferentiated. Nearly every political tendency from 
the orthodox Mizrachi to the Trotzkyite Marxist 
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was represented. When new members were being 
admitted in the early part of the year, the left 
wing valiantly fought to stem the influx of clerical 
part time rabbis and cantors. They sought to 
have the group composed of full time teachers 
only who gain their entire income from this pro- 
fession solely, and will therefore be able to fight 
for their economic interests. 

They succeeded in some measure but this very 
success almost proved to be the undoing of some 
of them. Hebrew teachers are expected to instill 
an afhrmative attitude toward the Zionist work in 
Palestine where the Hebrew language underwent 
its modern renaissance. It has therefore become 
almost axiomatic that all of them identify them- 
selves, spiritually if not technically, with some 
branch of the Zionist movement. When spring 
came around and the whole Zionist movement was 
engaged in preparations for the forthcoming Zion- 
ist congress, some of our left wing members be- 
came concerned for their welfare. They fought 
to establish discipline in our group and to have 
decisions bind all the members and succeeded. 
Now there was the possibility that our association 
would go on record that every member must buy a 
shekel, expressing his solidarity with the aims of 
world Zionism. It certainly would not do to be 
the first ones to break the discipline of the group. 

The Trotzkyite, who in his spare time was writ- 
ing articles, under an assumed name, for the 
Socialist press explaining the bourgeois character 
of the Zionist Congress and the responsibilty of 
the Histadrut for the riots in Palestine, found him- 
self in a dilemma. One or two others found them- 
selves in a similar predicament. Should they com- 
promise their principles and buy a shekel or risk 
the displeasure of their fellow teachers? But this 
cloud on the horizon of our peaceful enterprise 
did not for the moment bring any storms in its 
wake. No official decision was adopted on this 
subject. Those of our group who knew of the 
attitude of our “revolutionary” members main- 
tained a discreet silence and the potential crisis 
was weathered safely. 

One other unspoken consciousness of guilt con- 
tinually hovered in the air. About one half, or 
even more, of our membership did not consider 
Hebrew teaching as anything other than a tempor- 
ary vocation. While this situation prevails every- 
where it was especially noticeable in our case. 
Our members taught in the afternoons. and at- 
tended classes at the local university in the morn- 
ing and forenoon. Some were Palestinians who 
came to study agriculture and as future builders of 
the Homeland their temporary sojourn in the tea- 
ching profession was looked upon rather favor- 
ably. Others had no such lofty purposes and were 
studying engineering and the social sciences from 
purely practical motives. But these outside pur- 
suits of our members were never mentioned at our 
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meetings. There was something almost comical in 
the studied manner in which this subject was 
avoided. These outside, non-pedagogical ambi- 
tions were treated like B. O.; everybody politely 
pretended not to notice them. And in order to 
overcome the uneasiness each one vied with the 
others in extolling the greatness of the task con- 
fronting the Hebrew teacher and the extreme res- 
ponsibility which devolves upon him. 

Thus we merrily proceeded on our course. But 
let no one think that we did not engage in any 
worthwhile work. At one of the first meetings of 
our association we decided to present the case of 
the Hebrew teacher before the central organiza- 
tion of the Jewish community of our city. A com- 
mittee was elected to draw up a memorandum ex- 
plaining our present abnormal position in the com- 
munity and our recommendations for rectifying 
the existing evils. Still another committee was to 
draw up a unified curriculum to coordinate the sys- 
tems used in the various Hebrew schools in coop- 
eration with some of the outstanding “cultural” 
leaders of our city. 

We went to it with a will and in a fairly short 
time such a memorandum was drawn up. It took 
cognizance of our uncertain and underpaid status. 
It called attention to the anarchy prevailing in the 
matter of hiring and firing and recommended a 
minimum wage scale, the hiring of teachers at the, 
recommendation of the union only and other mea- 
sures designed to make the economic status of the 
Hebrew teacher a little more secure. 

But that is as far as the matter went. The 
memorandum was shown to a number of people 
close to the central Jewish committee and they sug- 
gested that it be changed somewhat lest it anta- 
gonize the powers that be by its firm demands and 
straightforward statements. Others hinted that 
improvements can be attained by informal friendly 
discussions without resorting to so drastic a mea- 
sure as a memorandum. The revolutionary en- 
ergy of our union seemed to have spent itself in 
the drawing up of the document and lagged there- 
after. The memorandum drifted from one com- 
mittee to another until it was lost sight of with the 
coming of spring and the approach of the summer 
vacation. 

Even less spectacular was the success of our 
curriculum committee. After months of delibera- 
tion we have a draft of a unified program for the 
first three years of instruction but no way of en- 
forcing it. Those institutions that insist on Kadish 
and Kidush as an integral part of the curriculum 
will not surrender them. Neither is the ultra or- 
thodox type the only one difficult to deal with or 
the worst. Among the varied assortment of edu- 
cational philosophies current in Jewish circles, 
there lately comes into prominence still another 
one. This is held by the well-to-do semi-assimi- 
lated Jews who but recently returned to the fold 
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out of fear of Hitlerism. These lay no store by 
Hebrew or Yiddish but would like the purified es- 
sence of “‘Jewishness” and its “progressive”’ spirit 
implanted in their children in concentrated doses 
not more than once a week. They have no use for 
Sunday schools because of the latter’s superficiality 
and sentimentality but would like to see the spirit 
of Judas Maccabee implanted in a manner that 
would not interfere with the young hopeful’s violin 
and dancing lessons. As to the teaching person- 
nel, this new element has very definite ideas on the 
subject. If it were possible to find a Jewish pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages who has lost his posi- 
tion with some well known university because of 
his Jewishness and his liberal (not radical) views, 
he would fill the bill perfectly and would satisfy 
their feeling of newly acquired Jewishness and the 
defensive liberalism which this painful acquisition 


REVENGE 


RAB TERRORISTS came down from the 

hills at night and threw a bomb into a win- 

dow of the first house on the village street. It ex- 

ploded between two beds. With their bodies torn 

open, the father and his little son died after a few 

days of agony in the Haifa hospital. The mur- 
derers were never caught. 


That happened several years ago. Gabriel and 
Arella were in the same class at school with the 
little boy Yitzhak who had been killed. Gabriel 
and Arella were twins. Although they were boy 
and girl, they did the same things, they thought 
the same thoughts, and being two, made it easier 
for them to bear calamities, made it easier even 
when their little classmate Yitzhak was murdered. 


Since Gabriel and Arella had finished school, 
they had been working on their parents’ farm. 
They were now fifteen years old. Sporadic Arab 
terrorism which dated from even before the 
World War, when it took the form of attack and 
robbery by wandering Bedouin tribes, was now as- 
suming its organized political form of guerrilla 
warfare against the British for importing Jews in- 
to Palestine. Murderous raids on the Jewish set- 
tlements that used to happen once a year became 
weekly, even daily, occurrences. All over the small 
country shootings, stabbings, bombs, attacks on 
passing buses, on school houses, on innocent trees 
and threshing floors. Quite a number of the victims 
were children. Whenever Gabriel and Arella 


read in the newspaper of a child being murdered, 
the face of their little dead playmate Yitzhak, 
with wide-open eyes and parted lips, rose up 
before them. 

In the village of Nir Hakishon where they 
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gave them. But since such candidates are nearly 
extinct, the average Hebrew teacher and the sug- 
gested curriculum stand but little chance of being 
accepted by the new converts. ; 
Now the season is in full swing. The Associa- 
tion of Hebrew Teachers of X is meeting regularly 
once more. Some of the members of last year 
have graduated from the local university and have 
left the city. New ones have come to take their 
place, but the situation has not appreciably 
changed. Plans similar to those of last year are 
again discussed while each one politely ignores the 
fact that his stay in this field is but temporary. 
Isolated from organized life the group continues 
to struggle on. I look at my membership card in 
the Association and I wonder. Shouldn’t I too, 
enroll in the university to take up some courses 
that will eventually lead out of Hebrew teaching? 


® by Jessie Sampter 


lived, nothing happened at first, though the nights 
were pelted by distant shots. Everyone slept like 
a mother listening for her infant’s cry. The men, 
working harder than ever by day, to bring in the 
harvest before it should be fired by incendiaries, 
took turns watching at night. When the Govern- 
ment, which permitted guns to watchmen, went 
even further and appointed special constables 
among the Jewish inhabitants themselves to guard 
their own lives and property, Gabriel’s and Arel- 
la’s elder brother, Dan, was one of those chosen 
for the job. So there were two licensed guns in 
the house. Gabriel knew how to shoot, and so did 
Arella. He said to her: 


“I, too, am going on the watch. I am as tall as 
Abba (Father), why shouldn’t I go?” 

Arella answered: ‘‘And I am taller than Imma 
(Mother). If you go, I shall dress like a watch- 
man and go too.” 

Gabriel laughed: ‘Imma doesn’t go. We can 
go only one at a time, to replace Abba, so he may 
take a rest. There’s only one extra gun. Would 
you go alone?” 

It was the first time Arella had felt herself snub- 
bed by Gabriel for being a girl. She knew she 
would not want to go alone. She did not answer. 

That evening at supper Gabriel broached the 
subject to his parents, Abba and Imma: 

“T am a grown man now.” 

“Yes,” said Abba, “you are as tall as I. But to 
be a watchman in these dangerous days requires 
more than size.” 

“T know how to shoot,” insisted Gabriel. 

“That is not enough,” Abba explained. “It is 
even more important to know how not to shoot. 
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No boys under eighteen have been accepted on the 
watch. They haven’t enough experience, that’s 
all.” He leaned his tired elbows on the table and 
his brown hairy face in his hands, as a soldier leans 
on his gun. “But you, Gabbie, are not doing less 
when you work all day in the fields. That is also 
a man’s job.” 

He did not add, “and you are doing it like a 
man,” though the thought spoke in his eyes. 
Praise would have been a derogation. 

Imma said: ‘‘Not to shoot is the greater art.”’ 

But what Imma said on such subjects now had 
no importance to Gabriel. Imma was not a softy; 
she had borne and done too many hard things for 
that. But she was sentimental, she was old-fash- 
ioned, he thought. Through her brown, sun- 
wrinkled skin, she was soft; he feared her soft- 
ness. After all she had been through in those 
early pioneering days, she still kept her tenderness. 

“My son,” she said now, laying a warm hand on 
one which he nearly withdrew, “do not think it is 
so grand to carry a gun. Do you know what a gun 
is? It is an instrument for putting holes through 
the body of a human being.” 

Gabriel drew his hand away: “‘Aren’t the Arabs 
putting holes through Jews?” 

“The Arabs,” repeated Imma. “No! Not the 
Arabs, only some Arab murderers and brigands. 
The Arabs of Malul village have never done us 
any harm. They are as innocent and kind as we. 
When I read in the newspaper of an Arab being 
killed by British forces—you know there was an 
Arab child killed lately in a tent by a stray English 
bullet—I think of what happened here and I am 
just as sad as if it were a Jew.” 

“But don’t we have to defend ourselves?” ask- 
ed Gabriel. 

Abba rose, stretching his arms like a tired ath- 
lete. “We have to defend ourselves, my son, and 
Imma must remember that we are not taking re- 
venge. We are shooting only in self-defense, only 
when we must. I agree with her, Gabbie. It is no 
privilege to be a watchman. It is not brave. It is 
simply necessary. Be glad you need not do it. 
And remember that this is no personal idea of 
mine. We have orders from above, from the 
Labor Leaders and the Zionists: No revenge, no 
shooting if not absolutely necessary, no counter at- 
tack, no disorder. We have to preserve our good 
name.” 

Imma said: ‘That is not enough.” She also 
rose and began clearing the table with the child- 
ren’s help. “I am afraid,” she continued, “that 
our young people are practising self-control, pas- 
sive resistence, only because it is good politics, only 
for our good name. Not because it is human. 
That is why not all of them can be held in disci- 
pline. And when I hear that a Jew is suspected of 
having murdered an Arab—any passing Arab—in 
revenge for Arab cruelty, I am much more miser- 
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able than when one of our own boys falls. I 
should rather die, I should rather see you dead, 
than purposely to kill an innocent Arab who meant 
us no harm!” Imma was so excited that her voice 
trumpeted and her eyes bulged with unshed tears. 

“Would you kill a guilty one?” asked Arella. 

‘“‘No—only if he attacked us.” 

A knock at the cottage door. Abba, who was 
about to go out with his gun over his shoulder, 
opened it. There stood a very tall Arab, wrapped 
in a long flowing cloak. 

“Shalom—peace to you,” said the Arab in 
Hebrew. 

“Mustafa, my friend!” cried Abba. ‘What 
are you doing here at this hour of the night? Are- 
n’t you afraid?” 

“Yes, Effendi,” answered the Arab. They all 
understood his Arabic. “But what could I do? 
At night I am afraid of the Jews who might shoot 
me by mistake; but in the daytime I am more 
afraid of the Arabs, of my own brothers, who 
must not know I have come.” 

“What have you to tell me?” asked Abba. 

“Call the police tonight,” answered Mustafa, 
“protect yourselves. A band is -coming down 
from the hills. Everyone in Malul knows of it; 
some are in favor, most are against because we are 
your friends. But what can we do? There is a 
report, spread by the inciters, that six Arabs have 
been murdered in your village. People believe 
such nonsense. What can we do?” He spread 
his hands in a gracious gesture. 

“God bless you, our faithful friend!” exclaimed 
Abba. After Imma had brought to Mustafa 
something good to eat and drink, Abba said to 
him: ‘Come with me, I will escort you to the 
boundary.” 

And they went out. 

That night no one slept. When the shots flew, 
people crept out of their beds—those that had to 
stay at home—and lay flat on the floor. A British 
machine gun was driven up and dispersed the at- 
tackers with its long chain of shots, like the chuck, 
chuck, chuck of some giant automobile. Silence. 
Gabriel and Arella sat upon the floor in silence. 
Abba came home. Dan came home. What a re- 
lief! The attack had been repulsed without loss 
—thanks to Mustafa’s warning. It was believed 
that Arabs had been killed or wounded by the 
machine gun fire; but, if so, they had been carried 
off by their comrades. 

Two nights later, a Jewish watchman, Joseph, 
a young friend of Dan, was picked off by a shot in 
an orange grove where he stood on guard. He 
fell, hit in the stomach, and screamed. Dan and 
others carried him to the doctor’s hut; he was 
rushed by car to the hospital at Haifa; but he died 
before morning. The Arab attackers escaped. 
To the funeral next day came Jewish labor lead- 
ers, Zionist leaders and even a British officer, and 
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there were grand orations. Only Joseph himself 
was not there to appreciate it. He had died writh- 
ing. And yet Gabriel envied him. 

Among the young people a new unrest arose. 
Among them were rebels against the command 
from above, of the Jewish Labor leaders and the 
Jewish Agency, to take no revenge. 

“In the old days of the Shomerim, the first Jew- 
ish watchmen,” said one, “it was different. When- 
ever a Jew was murdered, the Jews went out and 
shot an Arab. It was an Arab custom, and if the 
Jews had not done that, they could not have lived. 
Afterwards, they could make peace.” 

“It’s not true,” said another. ‘They never shot 
except in self-defense. The traditions of the 
watchmen are our traditions.”’ 

“Shall we let the English kill for us?” asked 
one. 

“No!” cried his opponent. ‘They are killing 
for themselves, not for us. Had they taken strong 
measures against the leaders at once, the rebellion 
would have ended long ago. If we lose our self- 
control now, we will be putting weapons into the 
hands of our worst enemies—not the Arabs. Do 
you think the Arab Fellah wants this terror any 
more than we? Not a bit! He would soon find 
out we mean no harm.” 

The killings, the destruction of forests, groves 
and crops, had lasted so many months, nerves 
were so frazzled and hearts so tired that self-con- 
trol had begun to seem like cowardly submission. 
This discussion followed a memorial meeting to 
Joseph held in the school house where he had 
grown up. Gabriel and Arella attended this meet- 
ing. As they came out to go home, someone stop- 
ped the group to report the latest news: 

“Two Jewish nurses, girls of nineteen, have 
been murdered in Jaffa, in the street leading to the 
Government Hospital where they were students 
and spent all their time nursing Arabs. They 
were shot and mortally wounded from windows of 
Arab houses as they passed there.” 

When Gabriel and Arella reached their cottage, 
they had spoken no word to each other. They 
went hand in hand, thinking their own thoughts, 
perhaps the same thoughts. It was early evening. 
Together they sat down on the bench outside the 
cottage, facing the hills. A bright half moon 
painted their faces like day. As Gabriel looked 
into Arella’s gray eyes, they seemed like the bright 
mist on the mountains, far away and still. He 
would tell her. She alone .could understand him. 

“One must do something,” he said. 

“Yes, I was thinking that too. When such 
frightful things are happening to Jews just like us, 
how can we just go on—as if nothing were hap- 
pening?” 

“Arrie, I’ve been thinking so hard lately. And 
tonight it is clear. Now I have a plan.” 

“Have you thought of something, really?” 
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She laid her long slim hand, firm with work, on 
his knee. She looked to him for a Great Idea. 
By herself she had not been able to think clearly, 
she could only wince under the pain, the indigna- 
tion. 

“It is clear to me,” he said slowly. He found it 
hard to tell her, even her. ‘We have to speak to 
the Arabs in a language they understand. They 
will not stop killing us until we kill some of them.” 

Arella’s eyes widened: ‘But that is not self-de- 
fense,”’ she said. 

“Tt is even self-defense,” he insisted. “If it will 
keep them from killing us, it is self-defense.” 

Arella felt hurt and disappointed. This was no 
plan, and it was not what she had been thinking. 
The shock at this sudden difference between them 
subdued her. She said, very low: “How?” 

“The important thing is to do it secretly, not to 
be found out, to escape, as they do, and to do it in 
exactly the same place where they did it, so they 
will understand.” 

“But, Gabbie, how can you get the Arab who 
did the killing to come again to the same place?” 

Gabriel laughed at her; again he laughed at her. 
“Not the same Arab, any Arab who happens to 

ass.” 

Arella did not understand. “Any Arab? But 
then he would not be guilty. He would be as inno- 
cent as you or I.” 

“Do the Arabs stop to ask whether the Jew 
they murder is guilty of anything? Was little Yit- 
zhak guilty of anything? Or Joseph? Or those 
two young nurses?” 

“No, Gabbie, no! But those Arabs are mur- 
derers.” 

“Murderers, yes, murderers! And those mur- 
derers are never caught! We have to become 
murderers to frighten away murderers!” he said. 

““Gabbie!” 

He took her hand, diffidently. He could not 
bear her reproachful look. 

‘“Arrie, don’t you see it is very dangerous and 
very difficult? That must make it right. I myself 
will do it. I have a plan.” 

“You! How?” 

“T shall dress as an Arab, in the daytime, take 
Dan’s gun while he is asleep, and go and stand in 
the orange grove near the road, exactly where 
Joseph stood when he was shot. Then I shall 
shoot the first Arab that passes, shoot him dead.” 

“How terrible! But there they pass to Malul 
village. It might be anyone, any innocent good 
person, like Mustafa. A person like you or me!” 

“T must take my chance. Do you think I like to 
do it? Do you thing I shall hate the Arab? Not 
at all! I do it as a measure, a terrible measure, 
without hate. Didn’t I drown the mice that were 
caught in our trap? I like mice. It was hard to 
do it, but I did it because it had to be done.—It 
might be even Mustafa, though I could at once 
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recognize Mustafa because he is so tall.—I shall 
dress as an Arab, so no one will be suspicious. No 
Arab would hurt me, and to any Jew I would say 
I am a Jew.” 

“You are brave,” said Arella, and again looked 
her love. 

‘‘Arrie, do you see now?” 

“Almost,” she said. ‘Anyhow, I see what you 
mean. It is not revenge.” 

“No, it is only a sort of preventive self- 
defense.” 

“It is terribly dangerous to do,” she added. 

““Why—would you be afraid?” 

“Not at all,” said Arella. “I will go with you.” 

That was what he wanted. How could he do 
anything without Arella. 

By next day Gabriel had collected the clothes 
for them both, the long yellow and black striped 
Arab Abayas to cover their bodies, red sashes for 
their hips, and the white Kafias, the head scarves 
with the black rings to fasten them round their 
crowns. ‘These things were hidden in the stable 
behind bags of fodder. Gabriel carried away the 
two guns—one also for Arella—while Dan slept 
and Abba worked in the field. At three o’clock in 
the afternoon the two of them slipped away, un- 
noticed, carrying all these things—the guns wrap- 
ped in the clothes—to the deep Waddy covered by 
brushwood that ran along by the road opposite the 
orange-grove. In the Waddy they dressed quick- 
ly, putting on the things over their ordinary 
clothes. 

“Now come,” said Gabriel, taking his gun. 

Arella stood still. 

“Come, come!” 

““Gabbie,” she said, ‘‘Now I am an Arab. How 
can I shoot an Arab?” 

Was she fooling? This was no time to fool. 
Her eyes were not fooling. They were sad gray 
as the mist on the hills at dawn. 

“Gabbie, I am not going. I shall wait here. I 
cannot shoot or see you shoot a human being, just 
like me or you.” 

Gabriel raged, for the first time in his life he 
raged at Arella. He felt as if one of his feet was 
stuck deep in mud, too deep to move. But he 
moved it. 

“Then I will go,” he said. With a devastating 
look he left her. He staggered along the road to 
his place among the trees. 

Arella stood still for what seemed a long time, 
undecided, harassed by his look. She had failed 
him. He had gone without her. He would never, 
never be the same to her again. 

Arella looked right and left, climbed out of the 
Waddy, forgetting the gun among the bushes, and 
ran straight to the road towards the orange trees 
where Gabriel was waiting. 

Gabriel stood among the orange trees, his gun 
held hidden behind him, trees almost hiding him 
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from the road, his heart beating so hard that it 
beat in his heels and in his eyes. He heard a step. 
Alert, impersonal, fear gone, resolved to act, he 
watched out. Dimly through the leaves he saw a 
young Arab hurrying, almost running along the 
road. All alone. His chance. Quickly he raised 
his gun, quickly aimed, shot. The kick and the 
bang wakened him as from a trance—into another 
trance. He stood still and waited, breathing heav- 
ily the smoke of gun-powder. Nothing happened. 
Silence. Had the Arab escaped? Or had he fall- 
en? Gabriel could not see. The silence mad- 
dened him. He waited for some moments in an 
excitement that bordered on unconsciousness. 
Then, forgetting his precautions, he began to 
move out, to go towards the road and look. 
Clasping his gun convulsively, he walked softly 
out. 


On her back in the road lay Arella. A small ir- 


regular red spot sprawled on her chest, on the 
striped yellow and black Abaya. Her mouth was 
open and her eyes were open, but they were not 
there. Her face was white and astonished, but 
that astonishment was not terror. On the con- 
trary, in that astonishment shone an unearthly 
ecstacy. 

Gabriel did not see her. He could not see her. 
He stood, not knowing what had happened, wish- 
ing someone would come. He heard Arella’s 
voice saying: 

‘‘A person like you or me.” 





Next day in the newspaper stood the report: 
“Fatal accident to children. Brother and sister 
playing with guns, a gun went off accidentally and 
killed the girl.” 
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~ JEWISH FRONTIER 


An Epistle from Moscow 


AS STALIN himself become a Trotzkyite? 
Has he shot hundreds of people and flooded 
the jails and places of exile with thousands of Bol- 
sheviks charged with Trotzkyite heresy, simply in 
order to adopt Trotzky’s theory himself? Is the 
answer to Ivan Ivanoff’s letter really a change in 
Stalin’s political philosophy and an alteration in 
Soviet Russia’s political strategy? 


What precisely was it that Stalin said in this let- 
ter of his which made such a sensational impres- 
sion? He found it necessary to repeat the classic 
old Bolshevik postulate, that the full realization 
of Socialism is possible only after a successful 
social revolution in more than one land: either all 
over the globe, or, at least in a few politically and 
economically important countries. This state- 
ment has disappointed some of our pro-Soviet 
liberals. For quite a long time now, Stalin had 
been speaking of the great value.of democracy, of 
the struggle for democratic principles and for the 


integrity of democratic institutions, and it was on. 


these grounds that he demanded cooperation 
from United Fronts, Popular Fronts, National 
Unities, fellowship with Catholics, even with the 
worst reactionary parties, provided only that they 
were willing to preserve the instruments of a de- 
mocratic regime in their country. Stalin, then, 
had been only fooling. 


In the ‘Declaration of the Rights of the Work- 
ing and Exploited Masses” (drafted by Lenin) 
which the Soviet government presented before the 
short-lived Constituent Assembly, the “funda- 
mental task” of the new regime was very clearly 
formulated as follows: “The establishment of a 
socialistic social organization and the victory of 
Socialism in all lands.” In principle, Bolshevism 
has repudiated the content of this declaration. 
Right after Lenin’s death, the same Stalin, who is 
now accused of betraying the world revolution, 
wrote, “In order to overthrow the rule of the 
bourgeoisie, the efforts which can be made in one 
land are sufficient; the history of our own revolu- 
tion proves this. As far as the eventual victory of 
Socialism is concerned, the efforts of one country 
do not suffice to organize socialist production, es- 
pecially in a country of peasants such as ours; for 
this purpose we must rely on the efforts of the pro- 
letarians in certain progressive countries.” Theo- 
retically Stalin has never repudiated this position 
and if later years found him speaking otherwise— 
especially in public—this simply involved a change 
in tactics, and not a change in fundamental prin- 
ciple. There is no reason to suspect Stalin of be- 
ing less of an internationalist than Lenin or of 


® by Vito Monteverde 


having lost his zeal for applying the methods of 
the October Revolution and the post-October era 
in other countries. After Lenin’s death, the prob- 
lem of the practical possibilities of revolutionary 
experiments outside of Russia arose. This had 
nothing to do with the fact of Lenin’s death; there 
was a new international situation which began to 
be called (to a certain extent even during Lenin’s 
life) in the Bolshevik jargon, “the temporary sta- 
bilization of capitalism,” a situation to which Bol- 
shevism had to be adapted. ‘Socialism in one 
land” for Stalin was not an ultimate ideal, but a 
slogan, in a large measure a demagogic slogan, 
forced upon him by reality. We have to do here 
not with a difference in personality or tempera- 
ment between Lenin and Stalin, but with a differ- 
ence in historical periods. When Tchitcherin, the 
former Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs, pro- 
posed in 1922 that in order to gain the sympathy 
of America, certain “democratic” changes ought to 
be made in the Soviet Constitution, Lenin was still 
able to permit himself the luxury of demanding in 
an official letter that Tchitcherin be immediately 
sent away to a sanitarium. If Lenin had lived a 
few years more—after all the failures of revolu- 
tionary experimentation in the East and in the 
West—he himself would have made the Constitu- 
tion “democratic”; he would have concluded alli- 
ances with France by the authority of his own per- 
son; with his own erudition he would have in- 
vented his theory of the United Fronts and would 
have made Russia a member of the League. (It 
is interesting that it is Hitler who has taken over 
Lenin’s former characterization of the League of 
Nations and that in his latest speech he even used, 
perhaps without knowing the source, some of 
Lenin’s terminology.) Stalin’s ‘Socialism in one 
land” is almost the same, phenomenon in the 
sphere of foreign policy as Lenin’s former “tem- 
porary retreat” in the field of domestic economic 
policy during the famous NEP period: “do not be 
dogmatic and modify your actions according to 
circumstances.” 

The bloody differences between Stalin and 
Trotzky in the field of international politics have 
always been more concerned with strategy than 
with principles. Stalin differed from Trotzky in 
his judgment of the world situation and did not 
wish to become too much involved in the affairs of 
foreign countries. ‘Socialism in one land” could 
be interpreted thus: let us not involve ourselves in 
revolutionary adventures on a world scale, let us 
rather wait for a more favorable moment. 

It is not easy to say in what way the world situ- 
ation today is more favorable in Stalin’s eyes than 
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previously and why he found it necessary just at 
this moment to deliver a quite transparent hint in 
regard to the Soviet mission.of world revolution. 
Things have been happening backstage through- 
out the great Soviet drama—and especially dur- 
ing the reign of Stalin—the meaning and causes of 
which are obscure. The following hypothetical 
explanations, however, may be considered. 

1. It may be that the so-called Trotzkyite op- 
position in the Communist Party in Russia is far 
from having been liquidated, in spite of all the 
executions and other brutal punishments. It may 
be that this opposition is a great deal stronger 
than we imagine at a distance, more important 
than the average inhabitant of Soviet Russia him- 
self is inclined to believe. Perhaps Stalin has de- 
cided that in order to counteract Trotzkyite influ- 
ence, he would declare that in principle, he, too, is 
not opposed to an aggressive revolutionary policy 
outside of Russia, and that when the right time 
comes he will show what he can accomplish in this 
respect. This would not be the first time that 
Stalin has used such a method. He once fought 
with all his resources against Trotzky’s plans for 
collectivization by force; but a short time after he 
had got rid of Trotzky’s presence in the land, he 
carried out the collectivization himself with such 
Trotzkyite thoroughness, that Trotzky himself 
couldn’t have done “better.” 

2. Stalin undoubtedly knew weeks ago what 
was known in London, that Hitler would execute 
his “bloodless Putsch”’ in Austria; that France 
would eventually make its peace with England’s 
“peaceful” policy. Stalin foresees the tragic pos- 
sibility of Russia’s isolation, even perhaps of an 
agreement between England, France, Italy and 
Germany for a European “peace” with a free 
hand for Hitler in Russia. He may have decided 
to meet this situation with the threat that if the 
democratic countries should abandon Russia, it 
may again resort to its former method of stirring 
up revolutionary outbreaks wherever it can suc- 
ceed in doing so. 

3. Stalin may have come to the melancholy 
conclusion that now there is nothing to lose: Eng- 
land and France have abandoned Russia, the coal- 
ition of the three Fascist Empires is making ready 
for an attack, war is inevitable, the Popular 
Fronts and the United Fronts will be split, the 
League of Nations without England and France 
cannot give the least bit of assistance. In that 
case the renewal of the former slogan of ‘‘world 
revolution” can no longer injure Russia diploma- 
tically, and at home it may arouse new energy and 
enthusiasm in the coming days of severe trials and 
military isolation. 

In any case, the serious position of the Soviet 
Union must be of grave concern to all progressive 
groups regardless of their differences with various 
features of the Stalinist regime. 
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Palestinian Jewry record- 
ed in its eventful history 
another date marking the ad- hy 
vance of our Jewish workers 
toward the creation of a healthy, 
National Home. i 


In spite of riot and disorder, the 
heroic workers of Palestine have dem- 
onstrated their moral fiber in plunging 


into the sea, and from crude beginnings 4 
have created a thriving, busy harbor that i 
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AARON DAVID GORDON 
® by Ben Halpern 


emma PUBLICATION of an English transla- 


tion of a selection of the writings of A. D. 
Gordon is an event of considerable literary signifi- 
cance. It is a fortunate thing that the League for 
Labor Palestine, which published the book, was 
able to get the fine translation prepared by Dr. 
Frances Burnce. It is to be hoped that the new 
book will serve to familiarize the American Jew- 
ish public with the ideas of a man whose name 
has hitherto been a symbol of heroism without 
much concrete meaning. 

In Aaron David Gordon the Jewish people had 
an authentic prophet. Like other prophets, his 
influence will probably have a dialectical history 
of three phases: thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 
Two of these phases have already transpired. 
During his life Gordon had a tremendous personal 
influence which we here in our placidly apathetic 
mass life can hardly appreciate. He seems to 
have touched the life of every person who came to 
Palestine during the Second Aliya (1905). The 
man of fifty, the man of sixty, with his brooding 
eyes under the bald head, and the flowing white 
beard over the collar of his rough woolen coat, 
brought cheer to every one who was sick, caused 
all those who sometimes faltered to be shamed 
by his own flaming courage, and thundered his 
contempt upon all those Jews in Palestine who did 
not live as they should: by their own toil and the 
sweat of their brow. He was the greatest peda- 
gogue of Zionism who ever lived, for he taught 
by example and by act. But when he died, his 
influence declined steadily until today it is a very 
small influence. 

It is only from his words, those words which 
he wrote so painfully and so reluctantly, that we 
and later generations will be able to recover the 
truth that was in Gordon. His words, however, 
have not made the same impression upon the 
intellectuals who have read them as his being 
made upon the workers among whom he lived. 
One hears that Gordon was a personality but no 
thinker; that he was a simple, naive follower of 
Tolstoi who failed to grasp the complexity of 
modern life; who did not understand Marx, or 
Socialism, or the modern economic thought of 
whatever school the critic chooses to adhere to. 
And yet, one may say that if ever Zionism was 
philosophically conceived, Gordon so conceived 
it; that if there is anv fundamental truth in Zion- 
ism, it is the truth which was expressed in word 
and act by Gordon. 


People who have known Gordon personally or 
even those who know of him only as a legend 
find it natural to speak of him as a prophet and a 
great teacher. His life has in it something of the 
epic, monolithic, legendary quality which inheres 
in the images we have formed of the prophets. 
He who was later to be known as the champion 
of a life of strenuous labor was of delicate health 
in childhood, and a son of well-to-do parents. He 
was carefully reared in the culture of the sort of 
orthodox Russian Jewish family which had begun 
in the Era of Enlightenment to absorb certain 
advanced views. Thus he was trained in a sort 
of aesthetic Hebraism, in a neo-classicism of Jew- 
ish orthodoxy which permitted him to learn, and, 
for the most part, to teach himself. something of 
secular culture and the Russian, German, and 
French languages. At a relatively early age, he 
was married and, not wishing to become a rabbi, 
he was given a position as a clerk and supervisor 
on one of the rural estates and business enter- 
prises of his relative, the wealthy Baron Ginz- 
burg, in interior Russia. There he lived until he 
was forty-five, not unlike thousands of other 
Jews, in mingled happiness and unhappiness. 


But from early youth he was unable to reconcile 
himself to such a life. He was of a singularly 
stubborn and logical disposition which made him 
take ethical maxims seriously and apply them first 
of all to himself. In the rabbinical maxim which 
declared that one ought not to make a living out 
of the Torah, he found not an example of ancient 
piety but a core of universally applicable ethical 
truth. Applying it directly, in his own manner, 
he refused to become a rabbi, wishing to earn the 
living which he took from others by returning to 
them a commodity of similar nature and not by 
engaging in a pursuit which was its own reward. 
Parasitism here as elsewhere was, he saw, the sin 
which one must flee. Parasitism continued, how- 
ever, to plague him in his new position, with the 
additional annoyance that his clerical employment 
did not even yield him pleasure. While these 
thoughts were maturing in his mind, similar ideas 
were becoming current among Hebrew-reading 
Jews. The proto-Zionist movement of Gordon’s 
youth, Hoveve-Zionism, also felt that the greatest 
evil of the Jewish exile was the estrangement of 
the Jews from labor and from nature. The chief 
thing which Gordon found worth while in his 
earlier existence, outside of his family, was to 
ponder over such ideas, to follow them out in the 
writings of such men as Tolstoy, and to preach 
them to the young Jewish clerks among whom he 
lived. 
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In 1902 the Russian government drove many 
Jews out of inner Russia, and among them also 
Gordon. By this time his two surviving children 
were able to fend for themselves; and at the 
age of forty-eight the sickly Gordon went to Pales- 
tine to begin a new life as a worker on the roads 
and in the fields. From 1904 until the day he 
died, his name grew in power. Stories of un- 
complaining stoicism, of unfailing courage and 
cheer clustered about it. And yet there was some- 
thing sad and eerie, too, about the figure of the 
stubborn old man, with his mournful and defiant 
Yiddish songs, abandoning his home and family 
for a comfortless life of fellowship with younger 
and hardier people. 

That such a life should have been effective 
propaganda, if we may use so bald a phrase, is 
easily understood. That his writings should have 
so little success, except among those who knew 
the teacher personally, is equally easy to under- 
stand. 

In the first place, Gordon’s Hebrew style is 
shot through with Yiddishisms. Yiddish is, of 
course, a discursive European tongue and becomes 
very long-winded and tedious when directly ren- 
dered in Hebrew. In the second place, Gordon’s 
essays seem to have a tendency to beat about the 
bush while rigidly restricting themselves to the 
topic under discussion. 

The reason for this paradoxical quality lies in 
Gordon’s determination to be a worker at the 
roots of life and not the flower of its expression. 
He understood very well that flowers perform 
essential services in plant life, and that the leaders 
of the people in thought and expression were in- 
valuable educators and drawers-out of its best 
potentialities. But he had ‘seen too frequently 
how these positions of leadership were sought 
solely for purposes of parasitism; and as for him- 
self, he felt sufficiently uncertain of his vocation 
to be a “genius” so that he wished to remain a 
common worker and retain his self-respect. 
Therefore, when he wrote at first, it was on some 
matter which directly affected the concrete inter- 
ests of his life as a worker, and even later, when 
he was generally acknowledged as the leader of 
a definite grouping in the Yishuv, he wrote only 
when some practical result could be expected from 
his writing. 

And yet, while restricting himself closely to the 
topics under discussion, he always argued directly 
and without apologies from the highest and the 
most general ethical principles. He was a prophet 
and not a litterateur, and therefore made no com- 
promises with his audience. While he made every 
effort to be simple and emphatic, sometimes using 
strong and abusive language for the purpose, Gor- 
don seemed to have the feeling that it was the 
reader who would be damned if he persisted in 
misunderstanding and not the author, who had 
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done everything that could be expected of him. 
There was something disconcerting about this 
prophetic personage who denied all the accepted 
distinctions between important and unimportant 
matters, who judged everything from the view- 
point of a private scale of values of his own, and 
who never stopped to explain his values or to 
justify them in the face of others, but simply as- 
sumed them to be self-deception, weakness, or cor- 
ruption. Others talked about the bearing of the 
World War on the situation in Palestine; he 
waved the matter aside, saying it made no differ- 
ence in the Jewish task of individual and national 
self-regeneration from a state of parasitism. This 
is the reason why his essays, while adhering strict- 
ly to the logic of his subject matter, seem fre- 
quently to beat around the bush. 

His opponents must often have felt that he was 
shifting the burden of proof. Since his views 
were so much opposed to those commonly held, 
it should have been his duty to explain and defend 
his own views in a positive and systematic fashion. 
This he did, but in such a scattered, fragmentary 
way that even today, over fifteen years since his 
death, he is known as the opponent of widely 
varied: and widely supported tendencies, and as 
the author only of a few aphorisms. He was op- 


posed to “the class struggle” and the international — 


solidarity of the workers. He was opposed also 
to the immigration of capitalists and the importa- 
tion of private capital into Palestine. At the same 
time he was opposed to such philanthropic proj- 
ects as subsidized cheap housing for the workers 
in Palestine. He declared the modern city to be 
a sink of debility and degeneration and urged a 
return to nature. He was opposed to the use of 
cosmetics and the consumption of meat and other 
animal products by human beings. He was op- 
posed to war, late marriages and celibacy of either 
sex. These opinions of Gordon’s are well-known; 
the only thing which people know Gordon to be 
for was the thesis that every man should work 
with his own hands. 

A mere recital of these beliefs makes clear the 
basis upon which they may be criticized. There 
is a plethora of evidence to prove that all the con- 
ditions against which Gordon protested are neces- 
sary parts of “complex modern life”, inescapable 
conditions which only a Utopian could hope to 
overcome. Gordon, of course, had a pat answer 
to this in his own life and the life of the chalutzim, 
who overcame all these inescapable conditions 
of life. He had, furthermore, a certain intellect- 
ual position which took cognizance of the objec- 
tions mentioned above. He was fully aware, for 
instance, that being a poet or a novelist was a 
full-time job which could not be combined with 
a full-time job as a laborer. He realized that his 
own way of life was exceptional. And yet he 
felt justified in demanding that all the Jews fol- 
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low his exceptional way of life, if only for the 
typically Jewish reason that it was good policy to 
stay on the safe side of the line between right and 
wrong. 

His reasoning was this: It is clear that any 
healthy community will require specialists who 
have a calling for such work to be statesmen, or 
scholars, or writers, clerks, etc. But the deter- 
mination of how many and just which individuals 
are required or fitted to do this work can only be 
the result of the experiment of a healthy commu- 
nity. Since nowhere, and least of all among the 
Jews, is there such a community, the qualifications 
and the usefulness of the individuals now doing 
this work is a matter of doubt, and it becomes a 
moot point whether these individuals are not 
merely parasites. The important task of the mo- 
ment is, therefore, to create a healthy community. 
There can be no question that laborers and espe- 
cially farmers are necessary for this purpose. We 
must therefore concentrate all our energy on the 
task of becoming laborers and especially farm 
laborers. 

The opinions of Gordon, as they have been 
outlined above, seem to be a sufficiently arbitrary 


scrap-heap of moral maxims. Yet, in fact, all 


these views of his were logical consequences of a 
deeply conceived and complicated philosophy. It 
was a philosophy which drew upon the thought 
of such men as Spinoza, Rousseau, Fichte, Nietz- 
sche, and Tolstoy. At the same time, it was a 
philosophy which was directly continuous with the 
development of Zionism, a philosophy in which 
the theory of Zionism reached its high point and 
culmination. 

The core of Zionism is the principle of Auto- 
Emancipation, and its highest ethical imperative 
is self-respect. This central principle was steadily 
developed. At first it meant merely that the 
reliance of the Jews in their struggle for liberation 
from the Ghetto and the Galuth, must be in them- 
selves and not in the nations of the Gentiles. Later 
it came to mean that before the liberation of the 
whole nation is possible, the spirit of each indi- 
vidual of the nation must be liberated from its 
bondage to foreign idols, from its aping of for- 
eign customs in the interests of comfort through 
assimilation. In Gordon, Zionism is elevated to 
a philosophy which preaches that the highest prin- 
ciple of all life is pride, self-respect, that this is the 
principle which should guide the relations of living 
individuals to each other and to the cosmos, to 
Nature. It is only in these relations of individuals 
with each other and with the cosmos, in families, 
in nations, and in the family of nations, that by 
the guidance of the principle of pride or, as Gor- 
don puts it, by the avoidance of parasitism, the 
self is continually recreated. 

The obvious thing about Gordon was that he 
himself was the embodiment of this principle. His 
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voice was prophetic because it unfailingly judged 
as self-respect demanded, and never had conven- 
ience, sympathy, love, or hatred. The thing which 
is not so clear is the fact that these apodictic utter- 
ances of Gordon’s rested on a carefully and con- 
scientiously pondered philosophy: one which re- 
quired him to take a stand on all the traditional 
problems of philosophy and yet one which was 
highly original because it centered in a set of prob- 
lems which were highly individual. These prob- 
lems were the problems of Zionism and of the 
individual Jew. To the philosophical questions 
raised by them, Gordon gave a full and consistent 
answer both in his life and in his works. 


BAGHDAD SKETCHES. By Freya Stark. 269 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. ; 


ISS STARK has for some time been recognized as 
representing the ideal type of writer-traveler—cul- 
turally rooted in the lands she touches, elastic in her con- 
cepts of morals and comforts, sympathetic to the human 
equation, and the possessor of a very pleasing style. In this 
new set of allied bits of research ms description, she is in 
Iraq, except for a short jaunt in Arabia. 

With neither a bone to pick nor an ax to grind, she 
moves graciously from the slums of Baghdad, where the 
stench of long-buried bodies underneath the ancient dining 
room floor assails her at night, to the tents of the Beduin in 
the desert. 

To the average white-man’s-burden-conscious world, such 
penetration is a necessity. For Miss Stark never fails to catch 
and manages to transmit the intrinsic value of Islam, its sen- 
timent, its depths, its beauty, its darknesses and its-pre- 
judices. Her rarity as an observer grows out of the almost 
complete lack of comparisons in her work. It is only occa- 
sionally, for excursions into completely forbidden territory, 
that she dons the abbah of the Arab woman (and forthwith 
rails against its discomforts). But psychologically she has 
it always around her; she sees the country as one of its own. 

To a Jew, this approach has an even more particular sig- 
nificance. In her foreword, Miss Stark herself talks of the 
rapid passing of all that she has tried to capture in “an ar- 
mour of words.” Pass it will, and with the help of its own 
younger constituents, but something of what the past 150 
years have created will remain for perhaps 1,500 more. 
And for better or for worse, with partition or without it, we 
must try to grasp its meaning, not only in relation to us, but 
in relation to itself. 

Miss Stark’s own possible attitude to Palestine is adum- 
brated in one sentence. It threatens to be pro-jingoist-Arab. 
One doubts that it would be, once she studied the Jewish 
part of the little country. She is not a person whom one 
expects to make categorical one-sided judgments. But 
neither should Jews lay. themselves open to that charge. It 
must be more than counter-acted, it must be prepared for 
with knowledge. An Islam of men and women, not of 
muftis and sheikhs, is spread over several stirring lands. A 
few hundred pages in their midst is a very desirable 
experience. NATHAN RICARDO 


“HEARKEN UNTO THE VOICE”, by Franz Werfel, 
translated from the German by Moray Firth, 780 pp. 
New York. The Viking Press. $3. 

RANZ WERFEL’S first novel since the magnificent 
“The Forty Days of Musa Dagh”’ deals with the tragic 
figure of Jeremiah. The subject is a fascinating one. Jere- 
miah, like Cassandra, prophesied doom, and, like Cassan- 
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dra, received small thanks for it. The men and women of 
600 B. C. had no stronger taste for difficult truths than 
their modern descendants. Werfel gives a delicate and 
intellectually convincing analysis of a God-possessed man 
—a spirit who accepts the burden of rivers oe almost de- 
spite himself. It is easy enough to see why his generation 
found Jeremiah’s advice hard to swallow. He had the 
unenviable role of the defeatist, the pacifist. He counselled 
the King of Judah to submit to Babylon rather than to 
wage a suicidal war against Nebuchanezar. He urged the 
captives taken to Babylon to cease futile rebellion and to 
reconcile themselves to the land of their captivity. The 
famous letter addressed by him to those carried away from 
Jerusalem to Babylon was too meek and conciliatory for a 
ge though defeated people. The Lord spoke through 

im, very mildly: “Build ye houses, and dwell in them; 
__ take ye wives, and beget sons and daugters; and take wives 
for your sons, and give your daughters to husbands, that 
they may bear sons and daughters; that ye may be in- 
creased there, and not diminished. And seek the peace 
of the city whither I have caused you to be carried away 
captives, and pray to the Lord for it: for in the peace 
thereof shall ye have peace.” 


Obviously the Jeremiah who could see a greater victory 
in submission and in the well-being of the enemy than in a 
“patriotic” struggle to the death was bound to be victimized 
by the chauvinism of his time. Paradoxically enough, on 
the occasion when he advised heroic resistance, he was not 
obeyed either. After the fall of Jerusalem, he — the 
people not to abandon the land of Judah, but his idealistic 
entreaty was disregarded. The “remnant” fled to Egypt, 
fearing the further vengeance of Babylon. 


Werfel has made Jeremiah understandable rather than 
real. The Bible narrative has been amplified and sensi- 
tively interpreted. It has not been re-created. He has 
raised the lamanting prophet of the ‘‘Jeremiads” to his true 
stature. We see Jeremiah as the complex, daring and 
profoundly original nature that he was. But the story 
always remains shadowy, peopled by ghosts despite the 
brilliant descriptions of Egypt and Chalda with which the 
novel is enriched. One po not feel, as one does after 
reading Thomas Mann's “Joseph and his Brethren”, that 
one has been immersed in a vital, eternally timeless life. 
Rather one understands something that is gone. One 
understands it with the mind rather than the senses, in 
retrospect rather than through immediate experience. 


MARIE SYRKIN. 





AMERICANA 


THE UNITED STATES: A Graphic History. By Louis 
M. Hacker, Rudolf Modley, George R. Taylor. Illus- 
trated with Charts. Modern Age Books, Inc., New York. 
1937, 75 cents. 


EW EUROPEAN travelers return without a paperbound 
book or two which may cause them to wonder why 
such inexpensive volumes cannot be produced in America. 
One or two attempts to offer cheap books to the American 
reading public have been made, but the success of these at- 
tempts has not been conspicuous. The reprint, usually com- 
ing some time after the original publication, has been more 
successful, although the cost of such books has generally 
been around one dollar. Modern Age Books now enters 
the picture to offer good books, both new ones and reprints, 
at prices ranging from twenty five cents to seventy five 
cents: By printing large editions and by availing them- 
selves of many retail outlets, such as newsstands and station- 
ery stores, this concern hopes to meet the needs of a large 
section of American book-buyers, as well as to create new 
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ones. Serious readers, whether they plan an evening at 
home or an arduous train journey, will welcome the attrac- 
tive and well-printed books now offered by Modern Age. 

The possibilities for the whole publishing industry and 
the reading public inherent in the project of Modern Age 
Books is shown in The United States: A Graphic History 
written by Louis M. Hacker, a keen and penetrating scholar, 
based on the statistical research of George R. Taylor, of 
Amherst College, and dramatized by the crystal-clear pictor- 
ial statistics of Rudolf Modley. Here in 76 incisive chap- 
ters is presented the essential picture of American history to 
meet the needs of what we generally like to call the “in- 
formed electorate.” To call the separate subject treatments 
“chapters” may in a sense imply lengthy and detailed treat- 
ment. Actually each section covers generally about two 
pages of the text. Yet in these pages Professor Hacker has 
put the salient facts of our history without loss of either 
time or time-value. For this reason the history is not in- 
tended for the very young—of all ages—but for the literate 
adult. In Hacker’s treatment the lives of great men are de- 
picted not in terms of cherry tree heroics but rather in 
terms of their influence on the slow, clear line of events and 
forces which have shaped the United States we know today 
—an industrial giant, an economic entity, a land of the rich, 
a land of the poor. Hacker is a Marxist, and he has written 
largely about American history from this fresh point of 
view, but few can cavil at the economic treatment he has 
given his subject in this present volume. In the compara- 
tively few pages covered by the text, one gets a feeling of 
substance, a knowledge of American life hard to sense in 
the lengthier treatments of other more heavily documented 
works. This is valuable when we try to understand a New 
Deal against the background of an Old Deal. This is nec- 
essary when we try to visualize the American Civil War 
against the background of a burgeoning industrial Morth 
opposed to an ingrown agricultural South. We have men- 
tioned time-value as a valuable contribution of Hacker's 
treatment, and this may be illustrated by his section com- 
paring traffic through the Suez Canal and at Sault Ste. 
Narie. In understanding, at this time, the increasing im- 
portance of “water — in American economy”’ as well 
as the role of modern America, it is important, as well as 
surprising, to learn that the. American Canal has for many 
years carried more traffic than the probably better-known 
Suez water way. Such facts heighten our understanding of 
this country. 

Up to page 164 the story is a relatively happy one. After 
this begins the narrative after 1929. Here we have excel- 
lent, succinct treatment of labor, race, industrial, govern- 
mental, financial, and above all, human problems which are 
reflections of our country and the modern world. The de- 
gtadation known by a large part of our masses and the enor- 
mous wealth and power accumulated by a very small frac- 
tion of our people are each treated in the same careful, an- 
alytical manner. The last chapter is a trenchant statement 
of the situation which faced us in 1937, as well as a state- 
ment pointing the way to the distant future. 

Hacker's text, wherein is incorporated much of Taylor’s 
statistics, is an important contribution to historiography. It 
may not tell all, but it does tell clearly, and the adult group 
to which it is directed may well invest the 75c. and the hour 
or two required for the first reading—after which there will 
surely be others. For the last, we have left Modley’s pic- 
torial statistics, although they are an “integral part of the 
book rather than simply illustrative material.” Modley’s 
little men, shocks of wheat, coaches, steam engines, air- 
planes, shops, cogs, and symbols, tell the story so that ‘he 
who runs may read,” and yet after reading you will not run! 
What Hacker has written, Modley has drawn. It is Amer- 
ican history just as significant as the text, and the reader is 
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fortunate to have this first full-length contribution by this 
intelligent and imaginative statistician. Look, for instance, 
on page 217 where is charted estimated unemployment. 
Note how the simply drawn figures of the men, each of 
which represents 600,000 unemployed, expresses the dejec- 
tion and the despair of these depression victims. Note the 
ingenuity of the drawing on page 177 showing output per 
worker where a worker is placing crates, each one represent- 
ing a certain percentage upon a moving belt. These ex- 
amples could be multiplied over and over, but let us see, in 
one instance, how well Modley tells the economic story 
which Hacker has written. On page 65 is a chart showing 
Cotton and Wheat exports to England during the Civil 
War. oO ey ae on page 63 gives the facts, but how 
does Modley high-light them? A small map of England 
appears with two arrows indicating Northern wheat and 
Southern cotton. Below this are parallel columns of little 
stylized boats, those in the South column carrying cotton 
bales, easily recognizable, and those in the North column 
carrying wheat shocks. In 1860 there are four cotton laden 
boats and two wheat boats. In 1861 there are three cotton 
boats and three and a half wheat boats. In 1862, no cotton 
boats and five wheat boats. Could the point be made 
clearer? Obviously not. 


Cracker-barrel conversations would be improved over the 
winter following a perusal of this book. Much loose talk 
and looser thinking about issues, past and present, would be 
tightened by the leverage of Hacker’s text and of Modley’s 
pictures. The authors and the publishers are to be congrat- 


ulated for the first book in this Modern World Series, a. 


series planned for adult readers by Modern Age Books. 


YOU HAVE SEEN THEIR FACES by Erskine Caldwell 
and Margaret Bourke-White. Modern Age Books, Inc., 
New York, 1937. 54 p. Illus. 75 cents. 


LAND. The Earth. We have become increasing- 
ly conscious of the earth in recent years as we have 
seen it washed away, blown away, blasted by the things 
Man has done to it. Floods and dust-storms have helped 
to dramatize our somewhat belated interest in one of the 
most integral factors in our existence upon this planet, or at 
least the part of it we call America. The Land is basic in 
all our lives, and yet fantastic things have been done to it; 
while Land in turn does something to people. It can 
satisfy a hunger in man that may otherwise destroy him; or, 
Land's own death may stifle every human motive in man 
and slowly kill him too. 


We have a problem of the Land in the United States 
today, where, in our agricultural South, millions of men, 
women and children are ensnared by dying earth. Erskine 
Caldwell, novelist and author of the stage success, 
“Tobacco Road,” and Margaret Bourke-White, leading 
photographer, have collaborated in a forceful telling of the 
story of this South. Each in his own way has contributed 
to a stark tale full of meaning for all peoples interested in 
developing the Land as a place to live. 


Caldwell’s text is factual, truthful, and fair. It is not an 
indictment of the South like those used by Northern politi- 
cians to maintain their supremacy before and after the Civil 
War. It is not a condemnation of the South capitalizing on 
sectional differences. It is an effort to understand what 
factors have made the South “a worn-out agricultural em- 
pire.” Caldwell accurately depicts the plantation system as 
it degenerated into tenant-farming and the later vicious 
system of share-cropping. He is careful to point out that 
“there is no goal or interest to be gained by attempting to 
make out a case either for or against the South” (p. 18). 
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But the treatment here does attempt to explain this section 
of our country, which, Caldwell believes, “as long as it re- 
mains traditionally the land of cotton, will never be com- 
pletely ere rnevte | by the rest of America.” (p. 35). The 
picture which Caldwell has given us will go far to aid us in 
understanding shiftless sharecroppers, eroded land, lynch- 
ings, racial hatreds, and the various other symbols of refer- 
ence which we commonly use in thinking of the South. 


The old plantation owners made money. Cotton was 
king. When the day of the plantation ended, something 
else sprang up in its place. ‘The plantation system pauper- 
ized the soil to such a great degree that raistag cotton be- 
came a means of making a living rathet than a method of 
making a fortune. The plantation-owner, when he became 
aware of what had happened to the soil, withdrew to the 
nearest city to live the remainder of his life on his accumu- 
lated wealth.” (pp.3-4). What he left behind was 
“eroded, depleted, unprofitable land,” a miserable heritage 
for the people who had to farm it, first as tenants, later as 
sharecroppers, a system in some cases identical with peon- 
age. White and negro were enmeshed in the process of 
soil and human depletion. Caldwell has sympathetically 
told the story of each. Note the clarity of his treatment of 
“Arnold Berry,” Negro tenant farmer of Arkansas, begin- 
ning at page 11. Read with profit the story of “John San- 
ford,” white sharecropper of Georgia at page 21. In their 
stories is epitomized this sad saga of Land and Men. 


Having described the situation, Caldwell does not rush , 


forward with ready answers, with sure-fire panaceas. His 
restraint is admirable. ‘There is no evidence to show that 
any plan thus far advocated will in itself be sufficient to 
change the economic condition of the Southern tenant far- 
mer. There is no reason to believe that any plan would 
succeed unless it were accompanied by re-education and 
supervision. There are two means of bringing about a 
change: one method is collective action by the tenant far- 
mers themselves, the other method is government control of 
cotton farming” (p. 45). In developing the argument 
along these lines, Caldwell says something which will have 
infinite appeal to those for whom the Land in Palestine is 
spelling regeneration and hope. ‘The He | people still 
have strong bodies and the will to succeed. They can 
change the agricultural system that broke the bodies and 
wills of their parents... The youth of the South can suc- 
ceed where their mothers and fathers failed if they will re- 
fuse to raise another man’s cotton while hungry and in rags. 
With hope and a dream before them, they can change a hell 
into a living paradise.” 


Margaret Bourke-White’s photographs are the text come 
alive. To say much more would _only spoil the effect of an 
interlocking of two arts. It will suffice to call attention to 
several photographs which are especially eloquent: The 
guitar player; the fish-bait seller; the negro boy behind the 
bars; the Arkansas peddler; the two portraits from Mc- 
Daniel, Georgia; the mother and child in Happy Hol- 
low (!); and the grim portrait of the Locket, Georgia, far- 
mer, captioned, “It ain’t hardly worth the trouble to go on 
living.” Miss Bourke-White’s concluding notes on the 
photographs will undoubtedly interest camera fans. 

Viking Press has already issued this important joint work 
in a more expensive edition. The present fine press work 
and admirable format by Modern Age make an excellent 


cheaper companion to the former printing. The photo- | 


graphs are handsomely reproduced. The text is set in a 
large clear type, which, somehow for this reader, had pecu- 
liar appropriateness for the subject matter. 


You Have Seen Their Faces—what is to be done? 
HAROLD J. JONAS. 
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DRAMA 


TAUGHT IN THE UNIVERSITIES, unsung in 

the Histories of the Drama, is that redoubtable 
histrionic waif. . .the Yiddish drama. Yet even during its 
comparatively short life, the Yiddish theatre is not with- 
out a history. In the past half-century, it has planted one 
foot on each side of the Atlantic. Undergoing no meditated 
renaissance as has the Irish drama, still, like its Celtic 
counterpart, Yiddish drama found a rich humor, a thematic 
earthiness among its own people. Necessarily, earliest 
efforts were imitative, biblical. Since then, it has come a 
long way—proving as lusty, as absorptive as the ghetto 
tongue itself that it embraces. Happily, it was never neces- 
sary to create a ‘‘stage Gentile’. Jewry on both continents 
have been snobbish towards it. This snobbishness has not 
been confined, surprisingly, to Jews not speaking Yiddish. 

For a long time Second Ave. served as the mese-en-scene. 
Now it has come to Broadway. The brilliant Times Sq. sign 
which today announces Maurice Schwartz’s Brothers Ash- 
kenazi is a second to none. But the impressario’s ‘“Theatre 
of Gestures” negates the novel’s epic vigor. In only two 
scenes is it approached: (1) when Gertrude Ashkenazi 
demands that her uncle divorce his wife and marry her; 
(2) when the two brothers are flogged (‘‘Dance, Jew, 
Dance’’) by anti-semetic soldiers at the Polish border be- 
fore a howling mob. Meeker are the “revolution- 
ary” Artef players who have thus far this season performed 
a revival of Sholem Aleichem’s comedy 200,000; a play 
about a Soviet Robin Hood called The Outlaw and an 
anti-War satire The Good Soldier Schweik. Still under 
Moscow Art “influence”, the Artef is the “‘artiest’’, best- 
directed Yiddish theatre in America. Their present produc- 
tion is East Side Doctor by Ossip Dymow. 

Moreover, there are further dramatic doings in the largest 
Diaspora city in the world. Second Avenue, Brooklyn and 
the Bronx are sprinkled with Yiddish musicals. Federal 
Theatre is at the moment rehearsing David Pinski’s The 
Tailor Becomes a Shopkeeper—with music! On the screen, 
the Collective Film Producers have dedicated themselves 
to making “English and Jewish films of outstanding Jew- 
ish works”. Biro-Bidjan minded, their initial enterprise 
was a cinematic interpretation of Peretz Hirshbein’s pas- 
toral idyll Green Fields—a simple story of a youthful Tal- 
mudist deserting the synagogue for the green fields where- 
in dwell the ignorant (fast-vanishing) Jewish peasants. 
To the new Continental Theatre (N. Y.), has come a 
Polish (Yiddish) screen version of the celebrated Ansky 
classic, The Dybbuk. It is not necessary to believe in 
Dybbuks, Devils—or even Santa*Clauses—to understand 
this Jewish contribution to world legend. Though tech- 
nically, the film does not compare with slicker cellophane 
Hollywood products, it is a moving piece of supernatural 
lore. Climax comes when the Rabbi exorcises the Dybbuk 
from the body of the living lover. 

* * * 

More colorful, more artistic than the Yiddish theatre 
is the “left”, ‘social’, “labor’’ theatre—not without its 
Jewish representation. Clifford Odets endows an Italian 
family with his familiar frustration-formula, this time in 
the Group Theatre’s Golden Boy. Odets has functioned 
as a bri between the periodically “dying” Yiddish 
theatre and the “nascent” left theatre. In this allegorical 
play discussing whether under a capitalist society the fist 
is mightier than the fiddle, the accents are Italian but 
the undertones unmistakably Jewish. Verily, Odets people 
know “when you're in the jungle you must look out for 


® by J. H. Pollack 


the wild life’. His characters got the blues (1935, 1936, 
1937, 1938 variety). When they're nervous they weigh 
themselves twice on the subway or smoke eighteen cigars. 
In the winter they freeze, in the summer they sit by the 
window and eat hot corns. In their chest, they “get like 
thunder”. Odets’ characters invariably want things. One 
wants his own cab. One wants a pair of black and white 
shoes. One wants bloomers for his girl in gym. One 
wants to “go far away to the South sea island and eat 
cocoanuts”. In Golden Boy, the C. I. O. organizer appears 
with a bandaged head—his contribution to revolutionary 
action. Music is still a recurrent symbol throughout Odets. 
The playwright suffers from “fine” writing. Doubtlessly, 
he believes with Synge that “in a good play every speech 
should be fully flavored as a nut or as an apple”. Odets, 
however, would have it as a fruit. The author of The 
Playboy of the Western World plucked his indigenous 
speech from fishermen, beggarwomen, ballad singers, Odets 
tongue is also racy: his milieu is Broadway, the Bronx. 
Both types of speech can be poetic. Much of Odets, how- 
ever, is Winchellian tripe. 

An unexpected hit which has pricked the dramatic hori- 
zon is Pins and Needles, a lively left revue presented by 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union at Labor 
Stage. Employing the Broadway technique of tickling the 
funny-bone of the carriage trade, these energetic garment 
workers have produced an exhilerating show studded with 
flashing songs (“Sing Me a Song of Social Significance’’) ; 
robust satire (“Mussolini’s Birth Sweepstakes”) ; dances, 
sketches and interludes. It is a joyous morsel of labor's 
self-expression. 

Also worthy of note is Marc Blitstein’s challenging Steel- 
town operetta, Cradle Will Rock, produced by the virile 
Mercury Theatre, Broadway’s youngest giant. This is the 
Orson Welles contingent of former WPA actors who last 
season rendered Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus and who are cur- 
rently performing two other successful Elizabethan enter- 
prises: an impressionistic anti-fascist version of Julius 
Caesar and a bawdy farce Shoemaker’s Holiday. 

Another “learning” theatre that has been a healthy in- 
fluence is Federal Theatre’s Living Newspaper with its 
expressionistic tabloid technique. Heretofore, it has ex- 
amined agriculture, power, court injunctions. Today, 
its vital staff is presenting One Third of the Nation, an 
analysis of the Housing problem. Human values are 
vividly shown to be incompatible with (present) land 
values (and a balanced budget!). Thankfully, the produc- 
tion lacks the glib surface realism of a Dead End. Its 
treatment of the slums is more penetrating, pungent, honest. 
The roots of modern rent and land values are probed. 
Brutally, it reveals historical inequalities, un-Christian 
landlording (Trinity Church) and the laboring masses, 
(unwitting) contribution to the existence of slums. A 
dramatic tapestry woven from today’s headlines, this is 
verily a “living” but a topical, fugitive theatre as well. 

Stormy petrel in the movie realm this month was the 
controversial March of Time’s Inside Germany. Vocall 
vigorously anti-Nazi, pictorially the newsreel lent itself to 
misinterpretation. More beautiful, more stirring, was the 
Farm Security Administration’s The River, a chronicle of 
the Mississippi River. A cinematic symphony, the Father 
of Waters is the “hero.” It “built a 100 cities, a 1,000 
towns but at what a cost.” (“You cannot plan 
for land or water unless you plan for people.”) P. S. The 
film is “‘art’” not “propaganda”. 
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Hebrew in the High Schools 


“YOU SEE Mr. Rakowitz, it’s like this.” Dominick 
Cogliano was explaining to the chairman of the 
Hebrew De ent of the Abraham Lincoln High School 
why he had not elected Hebrew for a second year after do- 
ing so brilliantly in his first. “My father has a vegetable 
store near the school (Coney Island) and lots of the custom- 
ers are Jewish. ‘So I thought that if I took Hebrew I'd be 
able to help him out by talking to the customers. The teach- 
ers were wonderful and I learnt a lot of Hebrew—but, Dr. 
Rakowitz,” and here a note of bewilderment crept into his 
voice—‘‘I found out that what the Jews talk isn’t Hebrew.” 
Dominick may be forgiven his confusion of Hebrew and 
Yiddish. Certainly the 125,000 Jewish boys and girls at- 
tending the public high schools will less easily be forgiven 
their ignorance of the splendid cultural opportunity that 
now lies before them. In seven public high schools the 
Hebrew language is taught on an absolute parity with other 
foreign languages. In other lands the Hebrew culture is 
despised and scorned; in America it is honored by being 
placed upon a level with other civilizations of antiquity and 
modern times. 


The Hebrew classes are among the most dynamic in the 
high school division. The visitor will find in them a 
sparkle, an ease, a lack of restraint, that is rare in language 
classes. They are taught by gifted teachers under condi- 
tions that are the most perfect for Hebrew teaching in this 
country. The students in their three years make splendid 
a. In the last two terms the students read selections 

rom Hebrew literature of all ages—from the Bible to such 
moderns as Bialik, Frishman, and Chernichovsky. In addi- 
tion to the language itself one period a week is devoted to 
cultural materials such as the history of the Hebrew people, 
the geography, songs and festivals of Palestine. 

The students who select Hebrew are fascinating cross sec- 
tions of the student population. They are above the aver- 
age in intelligence, having among them an unusual percent- 
age of Arista members. They are Jewish for the most part, 
and naturally so, and come from a bewildering variety of 
home environments. Radicals and freethinkers sit side by 
side with the sons and daughters of strictly orthodox homes. 
Dark eyed, Sephardic girls with strange, musical names 
mingle with more familiar Goldbergs and Cohens. And 
once in a while we get the child of mixed marriage who 
comes with a wonder as to what its all about and a wistful 
hunger to belong somewhere. 

No description of the Hebrew classes in the public high 
schools would be complete without an account of magnific- 
ent Hebrew assemblies coached by Dvora Lapson that are 
held annually at the Thomas Jefferson High School. The 
Palestinian song and dance in America has never atttained 
such power and beauty as at the Hebrew assembly. I saw 
the Hora done to the melody of Anu banu-artza; a chorus of 
sixty sang; a troupe of fourteen danced and the school or- 
chestra of forty pieces crashed out the wild exultant strains. 
The audience sat tense and drawn, shaken and moved by 
the power and the beauty of the scene before them. There 
was silence for a few seconds, then tempestuous waves of 
_ sap som and again recalling the actors to the stage. 

e teaching of Hebrew was begun on an experimental 
basis in September 1930. It has long since passed out of 
the experimental stage and is now firmly established in sev- 
en senior high schools and two evening high schools. Fair 
progress has been made. There are now some 2,000 students 
of Hebrew. Yet in many areas of the city not the slightest 
impression has been made. There is, for example, the 


James Monroe High School in the Bronx with 8,000 Jewish 
students, perhaps the largest number of Jewish students 
ever gathered in one school in all history—with not a single 
Hebrew class. It is all too sadly true that the overwhelm- 
ingly vast mass of New York’s two million Jews are utterly 
untouched, even totally unaware of this great moment. 
Jewish parents who are interested in having their child- 
ren elect Hebrew in the public high schools ought to bear 
in mind the following important considerations. 
1—There is absolutely no religious instructions whatso- 
ever in the Hebrew language course. There are no prayers 
taught, no religious festivals, no religious rituals; it can 
never take the place of a Talmud Torah or religious schools. 
Non-Jewish students are eagerly welcomed and feel perfect- 
ly at home in the Hebrew classes. One of the early medal- 
ists of the Hebrew classes at Jefferson was Josephine Costra. 
Now we have Mary Young, colored, who responds with 
pleasure to her Hebrew name Miryam and whose quaint 
precise southern-accented Hebrew is a delight to hear. 
2—The Board of Education will introduce Hebrew into 
any high schools where seventy students apply for it. If the 
high school your child attends or expects to, does not offer 
Hebrew it is not at all too difficult a matter to organize a 
movement which will result in its introduction. Jewish 
parents are active in local Parent Teacher Associations and 
through this body can make their wishes known: Principals 
listen with respect and attention to the parents who after all 
are the tax-payers and in a sense the ultimate employer of 
the principal and teacher. 
3—This is very important for parents who have sent 
their children to a good Talmud Torah. A child who 
comes to the public high school with a good Hebrew back- 
ground will be admitted after examination to third term 
Hebrew. The Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Campbell, 
has ruled that such pupils be granted full school credit for 
the year of Hebrew they have skipped. With this extra year 
of language credit it is easily possible for a student to com- 
plete the normal four year high school course in three and a 
half years. 
4—Two and three years regents are offered in Hebrew 
based upon the syllabus by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The COLLEGES ACCEPT HEBREW FOR ADMIS- 
SION. Practically every single college in N. Y. C. and the 
vast majority of colleges out of town accept Hebrew for 
college entrance. In N. Y. C., among others C. C. N. Y., 
Brooklyn, Hunter, N. Y. U., Long Island, St. John’s, Ford- 
ham, Manhattan accept Hebrew. 
EDWARD HOROWITZ. 
Chairman of the Hebrew Department of 
Thomas Jefferson High School 





IN MEMORIAM 


The Social Workers’ Chapter of the League 
for Labor Palestine mourns the premature 
death of Mr. Harry L. Glucksman, a de- 
voted friend of Jewish Social Work and 
Labor Zionism. He was one of the first men 
in the field to interest himself in our work and 
to encourage our efforts. His loss will be 
keenly felt by American Jewry. 
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Farewell: 


The officers and members of the 
League extend their best wishes to the 
six Chalutzim, three of Hechalutz 
Farm and three of the Hashomer Hat- 
zair, who are leaving for Palestine this 
month. These six persons will join 
our workers in Palestine in the great 
task of upbuilding our homeland, thus 
realizing their dream of Aliyah. We 
wish them happiness in their new life 
and enterprise, and we hope that the 
gates of Palestine will be opened for 
thousands of pioneers in the Diaspora 
who are yearning to _ their com- 
rades in the Homeland. 


Activities of the Chapters: 
New York: 

The Brooklyn Young People’s Unit 
have had their first annual dance which 
came off with considerable success. 
Mr. Charles Rubinstein, Chairman of 
the affair, and Mr. Henry Wallach, 
Chairman of the Chapter, expressed 
their satisfaction with the fact that 
Many new youn le have become 
interested in i. ake of the League, 
as a result of that affair. 

The Brooklyn Chapter will have its 
annual dinner for the Gewerkshaften 
Campaign, on Sunday afternoon, April 
10th, at the Brooklyn Jewish Center. 
In the meantime, Mr. Harry A. Har- 
rison, Chairman, is proceeding with 
the sale of Nachshon shares on a very 
large scale. The Chapter is also plan- 
ning a musicale for the Organization 
Fund, with Miss Sara Gordon in 
charge of arrangements. 

Sunnyside Chapter is planning a 
theatre party for the Organization 
Fund. Their monthly cultural meet- 
ings have attracted wide attention. 


Hebrew-Speaking Chapters are plan- 
ning a PURIM FESTIVAL 
DANCE, to be given on SUNDAY 
EVENING, MARCH 20th, at the 
HOTEL MARTINIQUE, Broadway 
and 32nd Street. A rich and varied 
program is being prepared, with 
music by Henry Tobias and his Totem 
Lodge Orchestra. Admission 49 cents. 
This affair will be of interest to all 
chapters of Greater New York, He- 
brew as well as English-speaking. 





AMERICAN SUMMER CAMPS WITH 
JEWISH IDEALS 


dints CAMP MODIN 56}, 
LAKE GEORGE, CANAAN, MAINE 
Established in 1922 


write for booklet or tele- 

gene: Mrs. I. B. ON, 
anager, 8 West 40th St., 

New York. PE. 6-8576 

Directors: 

Dr. Isaac B. Berkson 

Dr. Alexander M. Dushkin 

Mr. Albert P. Schoolman 











A. D. Gordon Chapter is plannin 
an affair for the Organization Fund 
Their next meeting will be at the 
home of Mr. E. M. Edelstein, 1252 
President Street, Brooklyn, Friday 
night, March 18th. Mr. Simcha 
Rubinstein will speak on “The Second 
Aliyah”. 

Manhattan Unit heard an interest- 
ing lecture on health in Palestine by 
Dr. Earl Sherman. They are now 
preparing for a Purim evening, for 
Saturday night, March 12th, at the 
home of Miss Rose L. Rosenberg, 202 
East 26th Street. The Manhattan 
Chapter has paid its full quota to the 
Organization Fund and to the Jewish 
Frontier Fund for the current year. 
They are now working on the Gewerk- 
shaften Campaign. 

The Social Workers’ Chapter had 
their Open Forum Series on the first 
of this month, at which Prof. Paul F. 
Schilder, Clinical Director, Bellevue 
Psychiatric Hospital, spoke on “Psy- 
chiatry and Cultural Background”. 
They are making good progress on the 
project of a social work library in 

_ Palestine, which they have recently 
adopted. 

The Bronx Council had its Gewerk- 
shaften rally which was addressed by 
Isaac Hamlin. The sum of $1,300 
was pledged. At the same time, the 
Bronx Council is making headway 
toward fulfilling its quota of $10,000 
for Nachshon. 

Amalgamated-Sholom Aleichem 
group is making preparations for a 
Gewerkshaften Concert and Rally to 
be held on Saturday night, March 
26th. 

The Brandeis Chapter met its full 
quota for the Organization Fund, and 
is now making preparations for the 
Gewerkshaften Campaign. 

New Chapters: 

Miss Rose Stoloff organized a group 
under the name of EVA BERKO- 





DRydock 4-3123 
PALESTINE 
FOOD & NOVELTIES Co. 
40 CANAL STREET 


New York, N. Y. 
“Oldest and Largest in New York” 











“DAIRY FOOD SERVED AT ITS BEST" 





2270 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 
Between 8!st-82nd Streets 
ENdicott 2-2030 


PASSOVER MEALS WILL BE SERVED 





WITZ CHAPTER. The friends of 
the late miss Berkowitz are planning 
to develop this group into a large and 
active unit of the League... A group 
of POST OFFICE WORKERS was 
organized under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Joseph Hirsch and Mrs. Lipitz as 
Secretary . . . Leon Kronish formed 
a new chapter in WILLIAMSBURGH 
with Mr. Rubin Steinberg as Chair- 
man and Miss Alta Gordon, Secretary 
. . » Miss Anne Munves organized a 
new TEACHERS’ GROUP in Brook- 
lyn. Other new groups are in the 
process of formation. 

The Study Circle which meets on 
Sunday mornings at the home of Dr. 
Alexander S. Kohanski, has now been 
established as a regular institution. 
The course consists of lectures on the 
development of the Jewish Labor 
Movement in Palestine, with particular 
emphasis on the structure and function 
of the Histadrut. 


OPEN FORUM SERIES 
Second Lecture 
Sunday, March 27th, 8:30 P. M. 
at the 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
New York City 
MAURICE SAMUEL 
on 
“Spain and Palestine” 
Admission 35c 


Tickets for the remainder of the 
series (3 lectures) available at 75c 





The CENTRAL PLAZA 


111 SECOND AVE. NEW YORE 
ORchard 4-6300 


invites your inspection of its five 
BALLROO newly decorated, 
and especially the newly built 
most luxurious ““NORMANDIE 
ROOM" for Banquets, Balls, Wed- 
dings, etc., also MODERN MEET- 
IN ROOMS in our ANNEX. 


Strictly 
Union Caterers 
A. ELLNER, Caterer for All Occasions 
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Kosher Caterers 
of Distinction 
Functions arranged for at 

leading hotels, synagogues, 
your home, our own ballrooms. 
Kashruth under supervision of 
Rabbi Max Schay of Hungarian 
Beth Hamedresh Hagodol. 

151 WEsT 51sT STREET 
CIRCLE 7-7068 


MRS. I, ROSOFF MRS. L. SCHULTZ 
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Chicago Council is sponsoring a 
Jewish Frontier Dance, on March 
20th, at the Covenant Club, to the 
music of Charles Lester’s Orchestra. 
Songs by Helen Golden, and oriental 
dances by V. F. Berliajus and Wenatta 
Grybas will be the special attractions. 
Tickets available at the office of the 
Chicago League, 10 North Clark 
Street. 


Newark: 


The League together with the other 
Labor Zionist organizations, sponsored 
a Nachshon mass meeting with Goldie 
Myerson as the — speaker. Over 
600 4 attended, while many were 
utrned back because the hall was 
crowded to capacity. The Newark 
special Nachshon Committee has al- 
ready sold over 500 shares and is 
reaching out for a much higher goal. 


Wichita, Kansas: 

Wichita, Kansas, is making fine 
progress, according to Mrs. Louis 

ufman, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Chapter. 

Camden: 

Camden is making extensive prep- 
arations for the Nachshon meeting 
and also for an affair to — their 

ota for the Orfganization and Jew- 
th Frontier Funds. The Labor Zion- 
ist Council, of which the League is a 

has raised $400 toward the Leon 
Blum Colony of the Labor Depart- 
ment of the J. N. F. 
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New York Frontier Dinner: 

Our most successful function was 
our Third Anniversary Jewish Frontier 
Dinner held at the Hotel Astor on 
Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22nd. 
Not only was the attendance the larg- 
est, but the distinguished gathering 
enabled the Frontier Fund Committee 
to exceed last year’s quota. Speakers 
were: Dr. Tataknath Das, celebrated 
Indian scholar, who spoke in defense 
of Zionism; Hayim Greenberg and 
Goldie Myerson. Miss Sylvia Seid 
and Zvi Zeitlin rendered a musical 
program. 

Special thanks is due Dr. G. A. 
Lowenstein, Chairman of the Dinner 
Committee, and Dr. Israel Goldstein, 
toastmaster, and to the sponsors for 
their earnest efforts. 


Philadelphia: 

The Open Forum on MONDAY, 
MARCH 7th will be addressed by 
MAURICE SAMUEL, on “SPAIN 
AND PALESTINE”. The Forum will 
be held at the Hotel Girard. 


St. Paul: 

St. Paul Chapter of the League 
celebrated its Third Anniversary with 
a program most fitting the occasion. 
Dr. Moses Barron of the University of 
Minnesota Medical Faculty was the 


principal speaker. 
Syracuse: 
Syracuse had an Open Forum with 


Pierre Van Paassen, as guest speaker. 
It was an outstanding cultural event. 


OFFICIATE AT 
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Men & Women 
Keep Fit ! 


Slenderize ! 


e e 
10 V isits $] ()).00 
AS LOW AS 

You can easily lose pounds and 
inches by the successful “MacLe 

System” established since 1893. 
Fatty deposits are broken-up by 
Swedish massage taken in co-oper- 
ation with the mechanical mas- 
sage machines shown below. 
Passive exercise and heat derived 
from either electric blankets, cab- 
inets,-or steam are all a part of 
this healthy and pleasant method. 
A TRIAL VISIT AT NO COST 
OR OBLIGATION. Results ob- 
tained is the reason why our 
yearly membership exceeds nine 
thousand. Let us mould your 
body and keep you feeling fit. 


* 
MECHANICAL MASSAGE 


PASSIVE EXERCISE 


FACILITIES ALSO INCLUDE 
Sun Ray Dept. * Pool ° 
Gymnasium °* Golf * Ping 
Pong ° Turkish and 
* Russian Baths ° 


Mac LEVY 


ATHLETIC CENTERS 








CHANIN BUILDING 
Lexington Avenue and 42nd Street 
WOMEN ONLY 
AShland 4-7739 
PARC VENDOME 


363 West 56th Street near Ninth Avenue 


MEN and WOMEN 
Circle 7-3680 


BROOKLYN CENTER 


Coney Island Avenue near Avenue J 
MEN and WOMEN 
ESplanade 7-0707 























